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Menlo Park is preparing to review and revise Its 
Comprehensive Plan. One of the important questions wili be 
the impact of land use and physical development on the fis- 
cal strength of Chee Vet y.. This is specially crucial in 
light of Proposition) 13, Proposition 4, and other limita- 
tions on city financial initiatives. These constraints have 
drawn increased attention to the fiscal consequences of phy- 
sical development and to innovative financing tools related 
to development. Some of the questions likely to be con-= 
sidered are the revenue and cost implications of the types 
of uses now allowed under current ordinances, types of land 
uses which the private market will support, and their impli- 
cations for city costs and revenues along with opportunities 


which the city can encourage to improve its fiscal position. 


Like its neighbors on the Peninsula, Menlo Park 
has relatively few large, vacant land parcels available for 
development. These parcels are important to the city as both 
opportunities for needed development which can generate 
revenue and as potential drains on community facilities and 


services if inappropriate uses are allowed. Further, as the 


existing stock of commercial and industrial buildings grows 
functionally obsolete, more attention is needed on the pos- 
sibilities for conversion or rebuilding of these already 
developed parcels. Zoning and the Comprehensive Plan are 
the major tools available to the city to exercise control 
over this process. The main thrust of this study was to 
assess existing and potential commercial and industrial uses 
concerning their impact on the fiscal health of Menlo Park. 
To a lesser extent, residential uses were also considered. 
There are two concerns for residential use. First, residen- 
tial use determines population of the city -- a key factor 
in Proposition 4. Second, housing may be the most appropri- 


ate use for some parcels. 


This study looked at the fiscal implications of 
development currently allowed and likely to be proposed in 
order to provide policy guidelines for policies and imple- 
mentation tools which will permit the city to make better 
informed judgements and take advantage of situations where 
the market's interests and those of the city are in concert. 


The examination included: 


1. Review and analysis of current and historical trends in 


population and housing characteristics. 


2. Review and analysis of current and historical trends in 


budget and revenue information. 


Review and analysis of current Environmental 


reports 


impact 


Physical review of all development ' and potential 


Development sites 


Interviews with key city and community people. 


Menlo Park's population from 1970- 1980 has 
decreased slightly and it is older. Although the housing 
stock has increased by 11.6% the occupancy per dwelling unit 


has decreased. 


General fund revenues and expenditures have been 
conservative and well within the Gann Initiative limita- 


tions. 


Taxable sales increased at the same rate for the 
period 1978 to 1982 in comparison to 9 other peninsula 
cities however it is still ranked either 8th or 9th in the 
categories of total sales, sales per outlet, and sales per 


capita. 


B. Community attitudes 

Most of those interviewed were of the opinion that 
some growth was still desirable but it must be done with 
caution particularly as such development might change _ the 


unique character of the city. 


Cc. FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Menlo Park's location in the Mid Peninsula is 


desirable for future commercial and industrial growth. How- 


ever 


only 


there are several limitations for growth areas’ since 


116 acres remain available for such growth plus possi- 


ble sites for redevelopment. 


D. 


o Menlo Park could increase its annual revenues by as 
much as $2,300,000 or as little as $1,000,000 through 
the choices it makes in developing its larger vacant 


parcels and selected rebuilding. 


o If the city wishes to gain maximum tax revenues Lit 
should encourage retail stores and hotels where 
appropriate. This strategy could bring in an additional 
52,000,000 or more -- approximately a 30% increase in 
annual revenues. This strategy could nearly double the 
existing retail space downtown. However it could also 


add more than 20,000 daily trips in the downtown area. 


o If the city wishes to seek maximum growth opportuni- 


ties in white collar jobs it should concentrate on 
offices where appropriate. This strategy could add 
more than 15,000 new jobs and add approximately 


$1,500,000 to city revenues. 


° If the city chooses to emphasize housing whenever 
feasible add retail/hotel development in other oppor- 


tunity areas, it could add approximately 1,000 housing 


units and add $1,300,000 to annual revenues. 


o If the city emphasizes low and moderate income hous- 
ing whenever feasible and retail/hotel development in 
other areas it could add nearly 1,000 low and moderate 
income units and still add nearly $1,300,000 to annual 


revenues. 


o The key to downtown retail strength building may lid € 
in the mix of speciality uses, combined with aggressive 


merchant and city marketing of its special character. 


Population changes 1970 - 1980 

Menlo Park's population has decreased slightly over the 
last 20 years CTable I 81). the population is becoming 
Older with a 24% reduction in those under 25 and a 25% 
increase in those over 55 (Table I -2). Although the total 
percent of male to female has remained relatively constant 
there has been a shift to older females (Tables I-3 and I- 
4). The number of single adults has increased 22% and the 
number of married couples has decreased 7% (Table I - 5). 
The racial composition of the population is still predom- 
inantly white. The principle shift in race has been a 19% 
decrease in black population and an IeselyZ increase in all 


other categories (Table I -6). 


The housing stock has increased by 1195 dwelling units 
(Table II-1) and with slightly less population the occupancy 
per dwelling unit has decreased by RES 4 CTable 11) =") 2). 
The percent of owner occupied versus renters has been rela- 
tively unchanged (Table II - 3): The number of one and two 
occupancy per dwelling unit has increased by 32% and the 
number of over 2 person occupancy per dwelling unit has 
decreased by 14% (Table II - 4). In the six year period 


1977 through 1982 building permits were issued for 386 units 


of housing and demolition permits were issued for 48 units 
of housing for a net increase of 338 units (Table III). 72% 
of the building permit units were for multiple housing of 5 
or more units. The mean income increase for both families 
and unrelated individuals increased 120% for the period 1970 


- 1980 (Table IV). 


TABLE 1) 


Population Trends 1970 to 1980: 


1. Population Total 


1960 26,957 

1970 26,734 

1980 26,369 

Percent Change 1960 - 1980 74 BPA 
Percent Change 1970 - 1980 -1.4% 


2. Population by age: 


Total by age 


1970 1980 %change 
Under age 25 9743 73n9 -24% 
Over 25 under 55 10,294 10,657 + 4% 
Over 55 6,697 8,393 +25% 

3. Population by Sex 

1970 1980 tchange 
Male 12,825 12,530 = AO 
Female 13,909 13,839 See" 


4. Population by Sex and Age 


Male 
1970 1980 tchange 
# % ©8368 
Under 25 5006 18.7 3851 14.6 -23% 
Over 25 under 55 5059 18.9 5318 20.2 + 5% 
Over 55 2760 10.3 3360 0) 12 a7 +213 
Total 12,825 47.9 2 SO may > = 73 
Female 
Under 25 4737 Le. 7, 3468 13.2 -273% 
Over 25 under 55 5235 19.6 5339 20.2 + 2% 
Over 55 3937 14.7 5032 19.1 +28% 
Total 13,909 52.0 13,839 52.5% Sios 


5. Population by Marital Status of Persons 14 years and over 


Marital Status ; 1970 . P 1980 : &change 
Now married 12,196 7s (@) abn aktseh SO) 4% -7.0% 
Widowed 2,018 9.4 2,308 10.2 +14.4% 
Divorced 1,380 6.5 2,030 9.0 +47.1% 
Separated 477 2.2 619 Peed +29.8% 
Never married 5,324 24.9 6,252 27.7 +17.48% 

Total 21,395 100.0 22,552 100.0 + 5.4% 


6. Population by Race 


1970 1980 %change 
Race : A : 3 
White 21,398 80.1 21,040 79.8 - 1.73% 
Blacks 4,656 17.4 3,757 14.3 -19.3% 


Other 680 225 Wy, D2 6.0 +131.1% 


(1) 1980 U.S. Census 


TABLE II 


Housing Characteristics 1970 - 1980 


1.) By type of structure 


Tenutase 
2 or more units 


TOTAL 


2s Population per unit 


3. By Owner/renter 


Owner occupied 
Renter occupied 
Vacant 


4. By number of persons 
in housing units 


person 
persons 
persons 
persons 
persons 
persons or more 


NW &WN- 


Median 


(1) U.S. Census 1980 


(1) 


6,458 


3,880 


10,338 


270 
3,498 
1,547 
TABS 
550 
DIS 


ODNINVNU 


ac. 
45. 


e e 
OPN A~) O 


oO NN~A 


change 


+4.1% 
+2 4% 


+11.6% 


—12 8 


+17. ie 
+1259 
=716 37% 


+47.8% 
+21:1% 
- 1.0% 
-10.0% 
-30.03% 
-40.8% 


R 


EYPS 


Single family 

2 Family 

3 Family 

4 Family 

5 Family or more 
Demolished 


Total Net 


Love 1976 


Pag | 12 
4 4 

4 
4 

Lee, 
a) 10 
169 10 


TABLE rr! 


2) 


STA) 


118 


(2) Menlo Park Building Department 


i 


1980 


esidential Building Permit Activity by Units 1977 - 1982 


LOS 


TABLE IV 


(3) 


Income Changes 


Comparison of incomes 


1970 - 
1970 
Median Mean 
Families AES Payee} L6y322 
Unrelated 
Individuals 4,856 6,216 


(3) U.S. Census 1980 


ae 


1980 


Median 


29,009 


Tint patter 


1980 


Mean 


5 iy 0S 


13,680 


Change 
Medium 


+114% 


+139% 


Mean 


+120% 


+120% 


CHAPTER FO R BUDGET COMPARISON 


The General Fund revenues (table V) have increased 55, 
between 1977/78 (the budget year prior to Proposition 13) 
and the estimate for 1982/83. Property tax revenue has now 
been restored to the 1977/78 level. Sales tax revenue has 
substantially increased (148%), however since only part of 
the sales tax revenue was placed in the general fund in 
1977/78 the actual increase in total sales tax revenue has 


been 41% over this period. 


Budget expenditure (Table VI) increased at the same 


rate as revenues over this same period. 


State per capita income during this period increased 


47. 5% 


Based on the provision of section XIIIB of the State 
Constitution (Gann Initiative Proposition 4) the city would 
be limited to a total of S125 AWS 9 esa in 1982/83 revenue 


which is almost double the actual revenues for this year. 
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TABLE V 


Menlo Park 


General Fund Revenue Comparison 
1977/78 to 1982/83 


(in thousands) 


Actual 1977/78 Est. 1982/83 (1) = $ 
Property Tax $1,769 $1,780 +11 
Sales Tax 910 (2) 2,260 (3) +1350 
Franchise Fees 254 418 +164 
License aad Permits 304 620 +316 
Fines EAS) 86 HENS: 
Use of Money or Prop. 22 803 +681 
State Subventions 490 276 (4) -214 
Charges for City Serv. 214 334 +120 
Total General Fund $4,242 $6,577 2,335 


(1) Based on 1983/4 budget estimate 


(2) Total sales tax for 1977/78 was $1,598 only $910 was transferred 


to General Fund 


(3) The entire sales tax for 1982/93 went to the General Fund 


(4) Represents the net State Subvention after 


POSSLOL 9545 ,,000. 
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the current estimated 


General Government 
Public Safety 
Community Develop. 
Public Works 


Community Serv. 


Total General Fund 


TABLE VI 


Budget Expenditure 


C arison 
1978/79 to 1982/83 


(in thousands) 


LOTS So 
$1,965 
BER ne) 


244 


$4,084 


15 


LOSZ/ Gs 
SU, 972 
Ze o 
425 
1,710 


1,004 


$6,426 


sen 2 


+. $7 
+1000 
am MSHA 
+1052 


+ 102 


+2342 


% 
+ 82% 
+ 74% 
+160% 


+ 11% 


+ 54% 


CHAPTER FIVE ANALYSIS OF TAXABLE SALES 


Because sales and use tax is the largest single revenue 
for the City and this source of revenue is directly related 


to land use the following analysis was prepared. 


Nine cities were selected for a comparative study rela- 
tive to sales and use tax revenue. Six cities were selected 
because of location on the El Camino Real mid peninsula core 
(San Mateo, Redwood City: Palo Alto, Mountain View, Sun- 
nyvale and Santa Clara). Three additional cities were 
selected because of comparable population size to Menlo Park 


(Cupertino, Los Altos and Los Gatos). 


Analysis of Taxable Sales 


Menlo Park is substantially below the other 9 cities 
being compared for this analysis in total retail taxable 
sales (Tables VII and VIII). In comparing taxable sales by 
type of retail outlet by sales per outlet (Table IX) they 
exceed the average in 3 categories and in sales per capita 


(Table X) they exceed the average in 4 categories. 


In comparing the percent change between 1978 and 1982 
(Tables XI and XII), Menlo Park exceeded the average 
increase in sales per outlet and per capita however this 
probably is a result of a below average increase in outlets 


and population. 
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Some businesses dealing primarily in nontaxable activi- 
ties, such as services, manufacturing, contracting or 
wholesaling either sell some merchandise that is subject to 
sales tax or use some items that were purchased ex-tax on 
which use tax must be paid. Table XIII is the analysis of 
those taxable sales for the 10 cities being compared. This 
analysis indicates that this source of revenue amounted to 
$550,023 in sales tax and 42% of the total sales and use tax 
received by Menlo Park. This analysis also indicates that 
Menlo Park is 7th in per capita revenue from this source. 
Also in comparing this source of revenue with 1978 Menlo 
Park is the only city in the comparison that dropped in this 
revenue both in total receipts, sales per outlet and sales 
per capita. In 1978 Menlo Park was 4th in the ranking with 
the other cities from this source of revenue in sales per 


capita. 


U7, 


TABLE nant 


1982 Taxable Retail 
Sales Comparison 


R R R 
Sa by, Total Taxable A Taxable Sales A Taxable Sales A 
Retail Sales N Per Outlet N Per Capita N 
K K K 
Cupertino S337,020,000 | S200 2 Si2;, 90) Bt 
Los Altos 95,396,000 10 280,600 10 SWISS, 10 
Los Gatos 206,260,000 8 437,000 9 Urls’) 3 
Mt. View 419,667,000 5 560,300 6 yal tes 5 
Palo Alto 550,771,000 3 616,100 IS 10,014 2 
Redwood City 356,651,000 6 644,900 ce) 6,485 q) 
San Mateo 525,047, 000 4 SW PAOLO) 1 6,738 6 
Santa Clara 670,501,000 ah Ji27 O00 1 poly 4 
Sunnyvale 595,207,000 2 631,900 4 Sess} oS) 9 
Menlo Park 151,308,000 9 454,400 8 Sy ceu 8 
Average of 
Nine Cities (w/o 
Merilo Park) ”’ S41 7,022,000 $567,533 ie tabs BETS 


(4) Tables VII through XIII based on: 


State Board of Equilization report "Taxable Sales in California" 
fOr, 197.5 and) 1962. 


6T 


Type Retail 


Apparel Stores 

General Merchandise 
Stores 

Drug Stores 

Food Stores 

Package Liquor Stores 

Eating and Drinking 
Places 

Home Furnishing and 
Appliances 

Building Materials 

Auto Dealers and Supplies 

Service Stations 

Other Retail Stores 

TOTAL RETAIL 


Apparel Stores 

General Merchandise 
Stores 

Drug Stores 

Food Stores 

Package Liquor Stores 

Eating and Drinking 
Places 

Home Furnishing and 
Appliances 

Building Materials 

Auto Dealers and Supplies 

Service Stations 

Other Retail Stores 

TOTAL RETAIL 


Cuper 
tino 


541 


6379 
2902 
963 
337 


436 


373 
958 
1656 
880 
338 
712 


1478 


3190 
558 
1222 
104 


1845 


617 
442 
764 
1117 
1741 
12,985 


Los 


Altos 


213 


105 
434 
686 
456 


390 


369 
141 
# 
646 
759 
3669 


TABLE VIII 


Taxable 1982 Sales/Outlet 


(in $1000) 

Los Mt. Palo 
Gatos View Alto 
177 215 613 
40 5601 5358 
446 2042 437 
600 721 452 
367 573 524 
338 256 350 
92 488 124 
199 790 651 
5698 653 2485 
994 914 950 
117 338 537 
'437 560 616 


1982 Taxable Sales/Capita 


(in $) 
314 223 1004 
10 1424 1753 
149 346 95 
689 770 337 
150 204 86 
1063 738 1349 
313 620 281 
81 428 237 
3587 332 1310 
663 743 605 
620 1284 2968 
7639 7113 10,014 


# included under other retail sales 


Redwood 
City 


297 


San 


Mateo 


457 


5290 
1302 
370 
383 


287 


129 
563 
1257 
1249 
220 
SZ 


732 


1696 
334 
365 
118 


7Pwi 


214 
195 
612 
881 
882 
6738 


Santa 
Clara 


400 


159 


704 
247 
419 
161 


1069 


605 
374 
1674 
620 
1574 
7619 


Sunny 
vale 


319 


3335 
850 
501 
471 


324 


204 
1652 
3090 
1005 

321 

632 


Avg. of 9 
cities (w/o 
Menlo Park) 


359 


3593 
1201 
634 
447 


338 


286 
Tay) 
2374 
983 
328 
568 


508 


1125 
234 
590 
134 


1001 


382 
292 
1423 
722 
1293 
7536 


TABLE IX 


The rank of Menlo Park in comparison to the 9 other cities in 1982 
total taxable retail sales by type of retail outlet plus the percent 
Menlo Park exceeds or is below the average for the other 9 cities 

in each category. 


Type Retail Rank as % of average 
Apparel Stores iy -35.6% 
General Merchandise Stores 8 -96.6% 
Drug Stores i -—30.1% 
Food Stores 6 = Oto s 
Package Liquor Stores # * 
Eating and Drinking Places 7 aos 
Home Furnishings and Appliances 6 -44.,8% 
Building Materials * 4 Ha 2S 
Auto Dealers and Auto Supplies ak +40.1% 
Service Stations 3 Gene 
Other retail stores 7 =-21.0% 

TOTAL RETAIL 8 S200 


# included under “other retail stores" 


Menlo Park exceeds the average in sales per outlet in 3 types of 


retail outlets. 


* The principle source of this taxable revenue has since been 


removed. 
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TABLE X 


The rank of Menlo Park with the other 9 cities in relation to 1982 
taxable retail sales per capita by type of retail outlet plus the 
bercent they exceed or are below the average of the other 9 cities. 


Type Retail Rank as % of average 
Apparel Stores 7 =56..3% 
General Merchandise Stores 9 -96.:3% 
Drug Stores 4 : +27.6% 
Food Stores 5 +t 8% 
Package Liquor Stores # # 
Fating and Drinking Places cf 27, 3% 
Home Furnishings and Appliances 6 -14.1% 
Building Materials* 5 +10.4% 
Auto Dealers and Auto Supplies 5 =e, OF 
Service Stations , &) +155 0% 
Other Retail Stores 2 =Z20 20% 

TOTAL RETAIL 8 eae ee 


# included under "other retail sales" 


Menlo Park exceeds the average in sales per capita in 4 types of 
retail outlets. 


* The principle source of this taxable revenue has since been 
removed. 
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TABLE XI 


Percent change between 1978 and 1982 in taxable retail sales 


City Number of Total Taxable Taxable Sales Taxable Sales 

Outlets Retail Sales Per Outlet Per Capita 
Cupertino +45 .0% +61.8% +11.6% +36 .9% 
Los Altos + 4.63% +13.5% + 8.5% +13.5% 
Los Gatos "+25.2% +45.0% +15.8% +28.9% 
Mt. View + 6.1% +28.4% +21.03% +19.7% 
Palo Alto + 9.8% +69.0% +53.9% +59.8% 
Redwood City + 8.6% +49.3% +37.4% +46 .6% 
San Mateo +14.0% +48 .0% +29.8% +48 .0% 
Santa Clara +13.0% +44.4% +2 7-..8-% +36 .2% 
Sunnyvale +30.8% +61.0% +23.1% +53.5% 
Menlo Park Teor © 39.06 +28.4% +39 .8% 
Average* +17.5% +46.7% +25.4% +3851 % 


* of 9 cities exclusive of Menlo Park 


De 


TABLE XII 


The rank of Menlo Park in percent change between 1978 and 1982 as 
average of other 9 cities with percent Menlo Park exceeded or were 
below average of other 9 cities. 


Rank % of Average 
Number of Outlets 7 -49.7% 
Total Taxable Retail Stores 8 -14.83% 
Taxable Sales per Outlet 4 +00: Os 
Taxable Sales per Capita 5 + 4.3% 


Z3 


7G 


Analysis of All Othe 


TABLE XIII 


r Outlet Taxable Sales for 1982 


(in $1000) 
Cupertino Los Altos ‘Los Gatos View Palo Alto Redwood City San Mateo Santa Clara Sunnyvale Menlo Park Average of 
ame He taf menio Park) 
110,266 19,296 26,263 205,723 246,658 121,487 142,636 671,111 414,311 55,023 217,528 
Outlets 
721 725 740 1597 1821 1088 1759 ATTA 2401 679 1514 
; Sales Per Capita (in $1000) 
152.9 26.6 Shoe 128.8 3 5e5 Bk 81.1 242.2 172.6 81. 120.8 
Sales Per Capita (in $) 
4241.0 742.2 S726), 3486.8 4484.7 2208.9 1828.7 7626.3 S87 Zee UNG. 3273.7 
1978 Sales (in $1000) 
34,593 15,650 14,206 65779 oa 4 98,157 103,351 484,421 200,510 60,706 141,356 
Outlets 
422 626 546 1339 1713 949 1465 2258 1840 583 1240.0 
Sales Per Outlet (in $1000) 
81.9 25.0 26.1 123.8 90.8 103.4 | 70.5 214.5 109.0 104.1 93.9 
Sales per Capita (in $) 
1572.4 601.9 591.9 3014.2 2991.0 1817.7 : 1325.0 5836.4 1965.8 2334. 2190.7 
& change 1978 ~ 82 
Total Taxable Sales 
+2198 +23% +85% +24% +59% +24% +38% +39% +1078 -10% +69% 
Outlets 
+ 71% +16% +368 +19% + 6% +15% +20% +23% +30% +16% +26% 
Sales/Outlet 
+ 87% + 6% +36% + 4% +49% + 8% +15% +13% +5 8% ~29% +318 
Sales/Capita 
+170% +258 +645 see +50% +22% +38% +31% +978 -10% +578 


CHAPTER §S 


1 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT REPORT ANALYSIS 


All recent Environmental Impact Reports were analyzed 


to determine their estimated city revenues and expenditure 


impacts. Five of these EIRs are analyzed on the following 


pages. 
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#1 
Date: 


Title: 
Location: 


Development: 


City Revenue: 


Estimate: 


Cr ty Cosc: 


Less Current 
Revenue: 


Net income: 


Analysis of Recent Menlo Park 


Environmental Impact Reports 


June 1979 

Menlo Station 

850 Feet frontage on El Camino between Ken's 
Pancake House on the north and auto dealer 
on South 


85,000 square ft. at leasable space of which 
52.5% will be in retail sales and 47.5% 
in office use. 


Property Tax 
Based on $.07 per $100 market vakue at 


$8 million = $5600 

Sales tax 

Based on $80 annual retail sales per square 
foot of retail area = $80 x 40,000: to 48,000 
square feet x 1% = $32,000 to $42,000 
Business Licenses = $2400 

Total estimate - $40,000 to $48,000 


They estimated that commercial development in 
the city represented 11% of the city's cost 
for general government, police, street 
maintenance and community development. 

This project was estimated to increase the 
City's commercial activities by 7%. Based on 
this calculation estimated city costs would 
increase by $17,000 - $25,000 per year. 


Not shown 


$157,000 "to, 93.4,,000 
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#2 


Date: June 1981 

Title: Hotel Menlo Park (Stanford Park Hotel) 

Location: On East side of El Camino Real at South end 
Ofescuty, 

Description: 180 room hotel with 175 person capacity 
restaurant* 

City Revenue: Property, Tax 


Based on 12-13% of 1% of market value of 
$8,132,009 .= S10, COU. =— 5107-900 

Room Tax | ) 

Based on room sales revenues of $3,942,000 

to, $4,927,500 of 75% occupancy, at).6s tax 

rate $177,000 - $221,700 

Sales Tax 

Based on 95% of restaurant sales of $1,500,000 
x 1S = $14,250 


Business License = $1,500 
Total S202¥750" = 52467350 
City Costs: -3 policeman $10,000 
Public Works 2,000 
Total $27,000 
Less Current 
Revenue: Property Tax $940 - $1,000 
Sales Tax $2,800 - $4,000 
Total $3,740 = $5,000 
Net estimated 
City Revenue: Sie 0 l0e— o2 31,3550 


* reduced to 165 rooms, 


(1) 
The Room Tax has been increaed to 8% since this E.I.R. was made. 
Based on their estimate of room sales plus the 8% reduction 
in number of rooms this revenue eStimate would increase to: 
$217,620 to $272,000. This would increase the total estimated 
City revenue to $227,630 - $281,650. 


Bi 


#3 


Date: March 1982 
Title: Menlo Park Office Center 
Location: S.E. Corner of El Camino Real and Ravenswood Ave. 
Description: 3 story 45,000 square foot office building* 
City Revenue: Property Tax 
Based on $2,500,000 value x 1% x 12% = $ 3,000 
City Lease” = 100,000 
Business Licenses 3,400 
TOTAL $106,400 
City Costs: -3 Policeman = Susie OO 
Public Works = S5005— 251,000 
TOTAL = S27 2008— $12,700 
Less Current 
City Revenue: Lease = $1,200 
Net Income: $92,500 - $93,000 


* Reduced by City Council action to 38,100 gross square feet and 
30,059 net square feet. 


IR 


#4 


Date: March 1982 
Title: Dumbarton Distribution Center (Menlo Business Park) 
Location: West Side of University Ave. between Notre Dame Ave. 


and Purdue Avenue 


Description: Mixed use industrial park. Estimated 866,999* 
square footage of buildings on net acreage 
of° 46.9; 

City Revenue: Property Tax $355.00 
Business Licenses $25,000 - $35,000 


Utility Franchise Tax $8,400 - S10 7900 


{Key ere Ul $68,500 - $81,000 


Cltyacostes: Public Works $7,600 
Police (1 if needed) $39,000 


Total $7,600 - $46,000 


Less Current 
Revenue: Property Tax S20 


Net Income: $21,780 ="$737280 


* Reduced by City Council action to 796,362 square footage 
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#5 


Date: 
Title: 


Location: 


Description: 


City Revenue: 


City Costs 


Less Current 
Revenue: 


Net Income: 


July 1982 


Sharon Hills Residential Development 


38 acre parcel of vacant land in Western 


portion of City bounded on the south by 


La Loma and Tioga Drives 


75 townhouses and 5 single family dwellings * 


Property Tax 


Based on $32,375,000 value x 1% x bd hove A 


Franchise taxes 
Motor vehicle tax 


Based on $17.02 x 200 residents 


Federal Revenue Sharing 
$2.44 x 200 residents 


Total 


erty Administration 

$20.00 per capita x 200 x 50% 
Police 

$57.06 per capita x 200 x 50% 
Public Works 

Street maintenance 

$6000 per mile x .81 miles 
New Park 


TOTAL 


Current property tax not shown 


$7,126 


$2002 


$5706 


$4860 
$27,000 


$39,568 


$37,879 
27205 


3,404 
488 


$46,694 


* Changed by City Council action to 77 townhouses and 3 single 
family dwellings. 
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#1 
#2 
#3 
#4 
#5 


Summary of Estimates 
Net City Revenue From 5 projects 


Menlo Station: S50 00 
Stanford Park Hotel: 187,000 
Menlo Park Office: 92,000 
Menlo Business Park: 25780 
Sharon Hills Residential: 


Total Estimate $325 74.00 


Increases in Estimates 


Property Tax (page 32) + $8,747 
Room Tax (page 27) + $40,620 = 
Sales Tax (page 33) HERS 2Gr too 


Revised Total Estimate $400,971 to $522,991 


EOm SS 17,000 
COoe 257,000 
to 93,000 


to 7342080 


TANCES 


to $4357 750 


$50,300 


Based on current percent of distribution to Menlo Park 


and assuming that the value of the proposal constructions 


stay as estimated the property tax income would be 


lows 


#1 58,100.07, 00 05x eee hee cee = 


$26 6 13:2), 0007 x Tee Kae des, 2% = 


#3 $2,500,000 x ice XS 272K s 


#4 no value given to stay with = 


5a SS 2.37 5), VOOTsxX yeas Sie i he say ls = 


This results in estimated property tax 


Compared to their estimate 


Increase in estimate 


income 


9,760 


9,921 


3,050 


35,100 


39,498 


Only estimate for projects #4 and #5 


Sales Tax 


Income from residents (project #5) 


employees from other projects not estimated. 


Oz 


and 


occupants 


as fol- 


of $97,325 


88,582 


8,747 


and 


Our per capita 


estimate for taxable sales per year (Chapter 5) was $9,094 
which would generate $90.94 at 1% sales tax. For project #5 


this would generate $90.94 x 200 residents = $18,188 per 


year. 


Also no estimate was made relative to sales tax income 
from the employees in the new office and retail buildings. 
A recent economic report estimated that employees in the 
average spend an estimated $1,000 in taxable sales per year 
($600 in restaurants and $400 in other). With an estimate 
of 1000 employees in the new facilities this would equal 


1000 x8#S1,0002x 1% = $10,000. 


Other E.I.R.s were also analyzed but they did not 
include any City revenues or cost calculations. It would be 
advisable in the future for the City to require this type of 


analysis in their EIR's. 


2) 


The following are the results of ZS interviews which 
were held with community leaders representing interest in 
development, real estate, retail, commercial and office 


buildings, neighborhood associations and city offices. 


Each of those interviewed were asked to indicate their 
perception of future development in Menlo Park in general 


and in specific areas. 


Office development in the Sand Hill Road area seems to 
be viewed favorably. Persons interviewed had no comments on 
problems in the area. One disadvantage noted is the lack of 
retail services close to offices. But the fact that office 
rents in at least one location (Sand Hill Road Office Park) 
doubled between 1978 and 1982 indicate that the area is very 
desirable. One complex is described as having the highest 


office rent on the peninsula. 


Persons who commented about potential development on 
the vacant Stanford University parcel at the south east qua- 
drant of Highway 280 and Sand Hill Road simply mentioned 


inva uses discussed for the site include a Stanford 
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University conference center/inn, office uses and housing. 


At this point there seem to be no strong views on a4 pre- 


ferred use in this area. 


2c. Downtown 


Comments on Menlo Park's downtown characterize it as a 
retail shopping area that has begun to experience office 
development and that is viewed as a good and compatible 


center for surrounding mixed use developments in the future. 


Downtown is described as an area of small stores cater- 
ing to local shoppers. Persons interviewed felt that few 
shoppers or merchants do come in (or would come in) from 
Palo Alto or other nearby communities. The area's aging 
population is viewed as offering an expanding market for 
restaurant uses, but not as a market help for most other 


retail uses. 


Tie or e« 2.24) services are seen as an advantage for 
cunmrneniti, and possible future, office uses. But there was 
much comment on parking problems and rising rents as two 


areas of conflict between office and retail uses. 


Many parking areas provided for shoppers who come and 
go during the day are said to be preempted by office workers 
who park for the whole day. The resulting lack of parking 
was viewed as a barrier to new development in the area. The 
parking problem is more severe for uses on the north side of 


Santa Cruz Avenue. Also, the location of office uses in the 
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area is said to be increasing rents to 1p 0 Ont Oneurs Leial> nO 
more per square foot. Merchants feel this will drive out 
retail uses. It should be noted that the city now requires 
a use permit for the location of financial institutions in 
the area in response to concerns about the growth of these 


uses. 


According to persons interviewed, the downtown area is 
healthy. New development is occurring nearby (along El Cam- 
ino) and there are virtually no vacancies in the downtown 


area. 


The limited space available for development and lack of 
freeway access were stated as barriers to new development, 
as was traffic. Traffic congestion is described as being 
worse during mnoontime. The lack of streets crossing Santa 
Cruz Avenue and the difficulty of crossing both El Camino 
Real and the Southern Pacific railroad were stated as con- 


tributing to traffic problems. 


Despite the problems and conflicts described about the 
mix of retail and office uses, almost all persons inter- 
viewed saw the downtown and surrounding area as a good loca- 


tion for "mixed use" 


developments. The mix envisioned is 
composed of office and/or retail uses on the first and lower 
floors with housing on upper floors. In this context office 
uses were described as generating less traffic than retail 


uses, because office workers don't "come and go" as fre- 


quently as shoppers do. Professional office uses with low 
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to moderate trip generation rates (e.g., CPA vs bank use) 


were also viewed favorably. 


The retail uses were seen as an amenity for office 
workers, who in turn provide a market for the retail estab- 
lishments. If office uses expand appreciably the supporting 
relationship between retail uses and office workers will be 
a positive result. However, many retail uses in the area 
would then cater to office workers. This might occur by the 
addition of new uses, or by the conversion of some current 
retail uses. The potential results include: new retail use 
and sales opportunities, more variety and/or depth in some 
retail uses, as well as possible frustration and conflict 
caused by the relocation or loss of some neighborhood = sup- 
ported retail uses. 

e 

Some persons interviewed said that new development can 
help solve current problems by providing needed parking and 
housing. They stated that more intense development’ would 
allow a developer to provide parking for retail, office and 
housing uses. Underground parking was viewed favorably as 
long as its cost could be covered by more intensive use of 
the land. In this context the need for incentives and flex- 
ible regulations was stressed so that height, floor area, 
allowable uses and parking requirements could be varied to 
allow creation of projects that would satisfy city objec- 


tives as well as the developers need to maintain the viabil- 


ity of such projects. 


Sy 


Merchant opposition to more flexible zoning regulations 
was stated as an obstacle to allowing mixed use development. 
The statement was that some merchants fear they will be 
forced out by new office development. The result is to deny 
the opportunity for new development. To the extent that 
conflict exists between retail merchants and mixed use 
developers, it is probably fueled by rising rents for mer- 


chants in the downtown area. 


Several persons stated that the central area of the 
City hae» the potential for conversion to more intense mixed 
use development. However, one person cautioned that 
development around the downtown area was still too new to 


allow economical conversion to office use. 


Low to mid rise development was viewed as good for the 
downtown area. Precise comments on building height downtown 
were varied. Buildings three to four stories above’ ground 
level seemed generally acceptable. Buildings as high as the 
13-14 story condominium complex at 101 Alma in Palo Alto 


(called the Palo Alto) seemed clearly unacceptable. 


Shc El Camino Real 


Traffic and new development were main topics concerning 
El Camino Real. The road is viewed as a main traffic bar- 
rier to cross and as a congested carrier of through traffic. 
New signals being installed by the State were mentioned by 


some as providing help in the near future for both through 
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traffic and for cross traffic. 


New development in the corridor between El Camino Real 
and the Southern Pacific Railroad was understood by a few 
people to be the planned result of conscious Cistiys. spiO1 4 cw, 
Several people felt the new retail, office and specially the 
hotel uses had very limited access which would increase 


traffic problems on the street. 


iby Seminary Land 


The seminary property on Middlefield Road is known as 
the largest undeveloped and uncommitted parcel in Menlo 
Park, thus it is viewed as offering a significant opportun- 
ity and a real challenge. All persons who commented on it 
saw housing as the most desirable use for most of the site. 


However, views on the type of housing varied considerably. 


Previously proposed senior citizens and/or progressive 
care housing for seniors received favorable comments from 
all but one person who spoke to this issue. The one oppos- 
ing view was strong and stated that services and activities 
were too far away to make this a healthy and convenient area 
for older people. This person felt the rear part of the 
property was particularly undesirable for seniors because of 


its remoteness. 


Comments on density varied also. One person felt the 
average density on the site should be held to that currently 


allowed but that condominium and town house units should be 


oe) 


allowed if large open areas were part of the design. Medium 
density rental and condominium housing was favored by 


another person. 


More than one person favored moderate cost, family, 
affordable housing. One developer saw a strong market for 
luxury housing and felt this site provided a unique oppor 
tunity to provide very expensive housing for those residents 
of Menlo Park who wanted to stay nearby but move to luxury 


housing- 


Office and retail commercial were suggested as other 
possible uses for part of the site. Several people saw a 
moderate amount of office use, specially along Middlefield 
Road, as desirable. One person felt retail commercial uses 
serving the development itself should be allowed, but no one 
viewed the site as a good general retail site. One person 
felt that both retail and office uses should be kept off the 


site. 


5. Other Areas 


Some persons interviewed mentioned additional opportun- 


ity areas. 


Three properties owned by religious institutions were 
mentioned. One is the Valambrossa Retreat Center, another 
is a retreat facility for cloistered nuns located across 


from SRI International and a third was a parish church pro- 
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perty. Each of these was suggested as potential planned 


unit development sites in the future. 


The northeast corner of Ravenswood Avenue and El Camino 
Real was suggested as an attractive site for development by 
one person. This site is in a key location. Uses now in 
this area are auto service and repair uses, with some area 


used for second hand auto sales. 


Another person mentioned vacant property behind SRT 
International off of Middlefield Road as excess land held by 


SRI which could be converted to some other use. 


Willow Road between Highway 101 and Middlefield Road 
was mentioned by one person for potential additional commer- 


cial uses. 


Several people interviewed mentioned the Belle Haven 
area, usually in the context of potential renewal typically 
from private market forces. One person commented that the 
area provides about 25% of Menlo Park's current housing 
stock and that this housing is currently at affordable 
prices, but that prices could rise dramatically as housing 


in surrounding areas continue to increase in value. 


City staff provided comments on three sites. First, 
the Veteran's Hospital which some people have considered a 
potential changing use is thought by city staff to be fixed 
in its current use. Staff has heard nothing about potential 


change in the hospital use now on the site. Second, Raychem 
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has approval for building its international headquarters on 
a new site. At the same time Raychem plans to shift its 
major emphasis from manufacturing to research and develop- 
ment activities over 4 period of time. BPovat ferel there is a 
proposal for the marina on the baylands in Menlo Park. How- 
ever, this marina may not be compatable with BCDC's plans or 


policies or the current city plan. 


Several people commented on the leasing of city, en end 
for development and on the possibility of the city leasing 
public building space for private use. The leasing of pub- 
inc land for private development was viewed as a viable 
option depending on the circumstances involved in the par- 
ticular case. One person commented that in this situation 
private developers would still compete 1eLoyhe development of 
the site and, thus, the private market mechanism would still 


work. 


Leasing of city office space for private use received a 
mix response. A number of people thought it was a4 good way 
to raise income for the city in a situation where the space 
would otherwise be unused. One person felt it was unfair 
competition with private sector office developers. The pos- 
sibility of other more aggressive public/ private develop- 
ment ventures on the city's part got mixed response. 
Developers and some others were concerned about the city's 
ability to effectively operate in the private sector, while 


some thought the idea worth exploring. 
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Office uses received a variety of comments from persons 
interviewed. Many persons felt that office uses were desir- 
able. It was stated that providing office uses in the city 
made Tet: possible for Menlo Park residents to work close to 
where they live. Concerning the downtown area, office uses 
are desired to provide additional shoppers for the retail 
uses. Offices also help support service uses downtown such 
as banking institutions that receive a lot of business from 


nearby office uses. 


The Sand Hill Road area was described as a very desir- 
able office location. Between 1974 and 1982 office rents in 
some areas doubled. The Sand Hill] Road Office Park complex 
is said to command office rents of $2.50/square foot com- 
pared to office rents along Middlefield Road at $2.00/square 
foot. By comparison, office uses along Bayshore Highway 101 
were stated as ranging between $1.50 to Sigs per square 
foot. These figures indicate that Menlo Park has several 


desirable office locations. 


However, several people commented that the current 
office situation in Menlo Park is one of having excess 
office space. Also, there is a perception that office uses 
increase traffic in Menlo Park and that in the downtown area 


they use up parking spaces that otherwise would be available 
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for retail shoppers. In addition, there is & perception 
that office use does not provide income to the city- For 
that matter, more than one person commented that a recent 
EIR showed that one of the new office uses on El Camino Real 


did not cover its own costs in terms of public services. 


2. "Retaiioauses 


In general, the people interviewed saw minimum expan- 
sion of retail activities in Menlo Park's future. The down- 
town area was seen as the main area for retail uses. Com- 
petition from Stanford Shopping Center was seen to be a main 
factor in limiting the expansion of retail activity in Menlo 


Park. 


One person expressed the desire to maximize income 
available to the city from property that is currently zoned 
for commercial use rather than expanding the areas available 
for commercial use. The basic idea was to encourage full 
development of currently zoned commercial areas with uses 


and densities that would produce high income for the city. 


Homeowners were described as having two concerns about 
retail uses. First, they wanted uses that matched rather 
than detracted from the character of the city. Second, they 
wanted uses whose operational characteristics (noise and 
traffic, specially in evening and weekend hours) would not 
disturb nearby residential areas. These concerns make 


homeowners dislike uses such as drive-in fast food facili- 
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ties. On the other hand, downtown retail uses were viewed 


as desirable by homeowners. 


ous Industrial Use 


Not many comments were received about industrial use. 
This is probably because the industrial areas are well 


defined and established and off to one corner of the CE Chivas 


One developer's comment was that the nature of uses in 
industrial areas is beginning to change. Some areas are 
beginning to convert from more traditional warehousing and 
manufacturing uses to research and development activities 


with some related uses. 


There was a wide range of opinion expressed about hous- 
ing costs, location and density. One person remembered dis- 
cussions in the 1960's about the high cost of housing in the 
Menlo Park area. These discussions continue today compli- 
cated by two factors. First, young people find it very dif- 
ficult to purchase’ housing in Menlo Park because of high 
housing cost. Second many older people find it difficult to 
move from their older, large homes, into smaller, more con- 
venient housing because they fear their new property taxes 
will be excessive. Proposition 13 limits the increase in 


property tax on their current homes, but when a new home is 
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purchased, its assessment for taxing purposes is raised to 


reflect its true market value. 


How to provide low and moderate cost housing is an 
issue discussed by many people. Three approaches were men 
tioned frequently in the interviews: mixed use, smaller 
housing units, and "granny flats". Concerning mixed use 
many people saw it as a viable option in the downtown area, 
but many also expressed caution and a desire to see how 
developments like the "Two worlds" development are accepted. 
Most people felt that smaller housing units were here to 
stay, and that to some extent this will help the cost of 
housing. Most people were cautious in their comments of 
"granny flats". Some thought they would be fine on a stan~ 
dard Menlo Park 7,000 square foot lot if the owner lives on 
the lot. Others wanted to make sure that adequate parking 
would be provided with the additional unit. Still others 
wanted an opportunity to see what they look like before they 


formed a firm opinion. 


Several persons interviewed chose to comment on the 
same aspects of housing, but dideso invagdiftferent direc- 
tions. The following examples indicate the range of opin- 


ions. 


One person commented that Menlo Park is basically a 
residential community and that the commitment to residential 
use will continue to encourage new residential development. 


This person felt that new housing was needed for second 
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level executives who wanted to stay in Menlo Park and also 
for “empty nesters" who wanted to move out of their larger 


homes into smaller ones still in Menlo Park. 


A need for very expensive luxury housing was also 
stated. This would be very exclusive condominium units 
costing about $1,000,000 each. This person felt that por- 
tions of Menlo Park such as areas near the downtown were 
ready for high rise housing development such as the complex 


existing at University Drive and Valapariso Avenue. 


The comment was also made that seniors need housing 
also and that it should be located in areas where services 
and activities are nearby, not in remote locations such as 


the Seminary property. 


Another person felt that luxury housing could also be 
provided. However, this person felt that when a developer is 
granted high density approval then family priced housing (in 
the order of $200,000 unit ) and moderate priced housing 


should be included as part of the package. 


Another person felt that high density housing was 
appropriate in and around the downtown area. specially for 
management level people, however, this person defined high 
density as about three stories with one story of commercial 
use and two stories of housing. Luxury housing was also 


viewed as needed by this person » but not in high rise 


developments. 
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Another person agreed with the market and opportunity 
for mid-rise development of the type now existing at 
Valapariso Avenue and University Avenue, and stated that the 
increased density would also add improved identity to the 
community. Another person took an opposing view and stated 
that higher density housing will lower the quality and char- 
acter of the community. They felt that the trees, landscap- 
ing and spaciousness that now characterizes Menlo Park pro- 
vide the main identity which will be disrupted by high rise 


development. 


These comments indicate a diversity of opinion even 
where there is generally agreement on some of the basic 


ideas. 


aye Mixed Use Developments 


Most people interviewed saw mixed use developments as 
either desirable for the city or at least worth trying 
because it seemed to help deal with a variety of issues 
simultaneously. People were genuinely surprised when they 
realized that Menlo Park has had a type of mixed use 
development for many years (not in one building). Sand Hill 
Circle Office Park complex is composed of twenty-two acres 
of townhouses and sixteen acres of office use in a very suc-~ 


cessful development. 


Today the primary area being considered for mixed use 


according to the persons interviewed is north and south of 
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the downtown area. The uses people considered appropriate 


for mixing were office, retail/commercial, housing, and 


parking. 


As indicated elsewhere in these comments, the density 
felt to be appropriate, that is the height of buildings, 
varies. Virtually all people indicated that buildings ten 
or more stories high were inappropriate. According to the 
interviews buildings at three to four stories would be well 
received. Buildings between four stories and ten stories 
were favored by some people but would probably need consid- 
erable discussion and substantiating information to receive 


approval. 


Some of the merits attributed to mixed use development 
were the following: the new development could be accommo- 
dated with less traffic impact than development in another 
form, people living in mixed use development could get along 
more economically because they would need one rather than 
two cars per couple, developers could provide needed parking 
as they built their multi-story developments, accommodating 
development pressure in mixed use more intense developments 
could relieve the pressure in other parts of the city and if 
done properly could provide municipal revenue for improve- 


ments throughout the city. 


At least two people indicated caution concerning mixed 
use. One indicated they would like to see how the Two 


Worlds development works out before they draw a definite 
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conclusion. Another who was a business person felt that 
mixed use would not work. They felt that people simply do 
not want to live directly on top of office or retail activi- 


ties. 


Miscellaneous Uses 


One person suggested some creative thinking should be 
done about automobile sales areas. This person indicated 
that auto sales areas were moving out of Palo Alito and thas 
San Francisco has consolidated (or has been thinking of con- 
solidating) auto sales areas in a concentrated area. The 
person indicated that Menlo Park could provide a full scale 
auto service center and thus reap the benefits of automobile 
sales, which are substantial. However, it would take some 


creative work to locate this kind of use in Menlo Park. 


Another person indicated that affordable housing should 
be located near existing school sites since families living 
in affordable housing would probably have the children 


required to maintain schools. 


Federal facilities were mentioned by one person as uses 
that don't pay taxes and uses where the owner does not come 
to the city for approval. Included in this category were: 
the USGS facility on Middlefield Road, the Veterans Hospi- 


tal, and the SLAC facility at Stanford University. 
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fee Traffic Transportation Issues 


Persons interviewed had much to Say about traffic and 
transportation issues. Two big issues are stated as being 
the lack of east /west access across the city and the. Jack 


of sufficient parking in the downtown area. 


One person stated that the lack of good east/west 
access forces traffic into neighborhoods that otherwise 
would be protected from it. Another person indicated that 
the El Camino Real and the Southern Pacific Railroad caused 
a main block for east/west traffic and that a railroad over- 


crossing was essential to improve the situation. 


Another person indicated that traffic is perceived as 
being very bad. However, that police accident data doesn't 
indicate that traffic is as bad as people perceive it to be. 
This person went on to say that the bad situation is the 
fact you have to wait for two signals at intersections dur- 
ing OTe igeiatig times of the day. Persons who experience that 
wait at that time of the day conclude that traffic in’ gén= 
eral is a severe problem where as it is not severe at other 
times of the day. Noontime is stated to be the worst 


congestion time. 


Several people viewed intersections as the main prob- 


lem. specially intersections along Willow Road and Santa 


Cruz Avenue. 


One person stated that traffic is a problem because 
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"solutions" advanced for dealing with it are actually propo- 
sals for limiting traffic capacity (narrowing lanes etc.) 
rather than solutions for expanding traffic capacity. 
Another person, who is & developer, saw continuing pressure 
to resolve the east/west access problem. They felt that new 
development in the city would continue to aggravate the 
problem until it got solved. As an alternative this person 
felt if the city really does not want to solve the east/west 
Grad fac problem then it should be more formal in eisitia bigots i 


ing a “no growth" policy. 


Another person, not a developer, stated that arterials 
should be created to keep traffic out of other areas. This 
person felt that a long term program should be developed to 
make several necessary connections. These included bridges 
over San Franciquito Creek at Alma Street, University Avenue 
to connect with Stanford shopping center, and Olive Street. 
This person also mentioned that Valapariso Avenue and other 
streets should be designed and operated as strong arterials 


for the city. 


El Camino Real received much comment from persons 
interviewed. One indicated that the El Camino Real - 
Ravenswood Avenue intersection had _= one of the highest 
traffic level of all intersections in the San Francisco/Palo 
Alto corridor of El Camino Real. Another person indicated 
that El Camino Real's traffic problems are complicated by 


parking which is desired by businesses along El Camino Real. 
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A couple of people indicated that they look forward to 
improved traffic movement along El Camino Real and across El 


Camino Real when State installed traffic signals begin func- 


tioning. 


A surprisingly large number of persons interviewed com- 
mented on the Willow Corridor and on the need to establish a 
facility to carry through traffic in the corridor. This is 
an issue settled in the early 1970's by a decision to not 
establish a major roadway in the corridor. From comments 
received fe seems that many people are beginning to recon- 
sider that decision. A couple of people indicated that the 
issue is not ready for new discussion and resolution yet, 


but that it is clearly not a dead issue. 


The City Engineer is preparing a transportation study 
that is intended to come up with data and recommendations on 
the maximum trips that could be generated by use/area. 


(Cupertino has such a system). 


Ce Development Review Process 


A surprisingly large number of persons interviewed 
offered positive comments about city staff. The surprising 
fact is that these comments were unsolicited. The comments 
came from developers as well as neighborhood people and 


business persons. Typical comments were the following: 
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o Menlo Park has the best professional staff of twenty 


jurisdictions I've worked in as 4 developer. 


o City staff has been very good and helpful. 


Gu the stari 18 Very good and™ =open in communicating 


with neighborhood groups and individuals. 


o Staff is well respected for its talent, cooperation 


and compassion. 


Several persons commented about the extensive and time 
consuming development review process. One developer stated 
that the city has the toughest and most extensive review of 
any community he's aware of. This person indicated that the 
number of hearings and the overall process allowed too much 
opportunity for persons to delay the process unduly. 
Another developer made a similar comment stating that his 
proposal was consistent with the city's plans and policies 
and yet took over a year to receive approval. Residents on 
the other’ hand viewed the lengthy review process as being 
good because it produced good development results. They 
also thought that the lengthy review process assured that 
facilities and services for residential areas were not 


ignored. 


Several persons commented that the major delay in the 
review process occurred at the planning commission level. 
This person went on to say that council action is usually 


quick and efficient but that the nature of the council 
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action has changed in recent time. The council has reversed 
some planning commission actions and has made "heavy extrac- 
tions" from developers at the end of the review process. 
These extractions and council involvement in architectural 
and other more detailed judgements have become common in 
recent years. If this is to continue the person felt that 
city policy should be changed and made more clear so that 
extractions and other detailed concerns can be considered 
earlier in the review process and become part of the normal 
ea ty process so the developer can understand ahead of time 
what is to be expected, and can include these factors ear- 
lier as part of the process to determine the viability of a 
Project. Another developer voiced similar concerns... saying 
that the problem did not concern"standards". It concerned 
ambiguity. This developer said Palo Alto's standards are 
tougher, but they are clearly stated and are known at the 


beginning of the process. 


According to many persons interviewed, the lack of 
clear city policy on what is expected has become a disincen- 


tive for development. 


Several persons commented that a major trend in Menlo 
Park is continued pressure for development from the immense 
economic activity on the San Francisco peninsula and Santa 
Clara County. These persons indicated that the establish- 
ment of a clear plan specifying where new development should 


gZ°0 086 aand should not go would provide a great service for 
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everyone involved in Menlo Park activities. 


The developer of a very desirable project on Sand Hill 
Road stressed that it came into being because of specific 
suggestions and guidance by the city several years ago. 
Thus, this person indicated that the city has demonstrated 


substantial ability to guide development in good directions. 


The interviews indicate that the city has been 
experiencing a time of significant change in development 
policy. One person very much involved in development 
activities indicated that there are conflicting trends and 
pressures which cause confusion in the development review 
process and in understanding what city policy really is. 
The three areas of conflict were stated as being: pressure 
from developers for new office approval, pressure from com- 
munity organizations for more affordable housing, and pres- 
sure from many residents to keep the single family status of 


residential areas and a low density suburban environment. 


From the interviews it appears that change is occur- 
ring. Some people talked about antigrowth sentiments in the 
community. However, most talked of a desire to accept 


change while maintaining community values. 


One developer suggested that there should be more com- 
munity discussion and public dialogue on development oppor- 
tunities and alternatives. This person felt that if those 


attempting to accommodate development pressures and those 
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attempting to limit new development could talk more clearly 
and openly with each other, than better solutions would 
result. This kind of improved community dialogue received 
support from some residents interviewed who stated that they 
liked to have developers come to neighborhood meetings to 


discuss and describe their Proposed projects. 


In terms of new opportunities, the downtown area was 


viewed by most people as the major new 
opportunity/renaissance area. Many people referred to 
"recycling" uses and activities around the downtown area. 


Some of these comments referred to mixed use developments 
and mMid-rise developments. Other comments concerned a fear 
that the new development along El Camino Real and nearby 
areas was not more sympathetic to the "leafy landscaped 
tradition" of Menlo Park. The comment was made that new 
development in Menlo Park looks like new development any- 
where and that more effort should be made to preserve the 
traditional character of Menlo Park through building set 


back and landscaping requirements. 


Virtually everyone interviewed indicated that the city 
should continue to be primarily a residential community and 
that new development should help provide for rather than 


detract from amenities in residential areas. 


One developer concerned that extractions from develop- 
ers will frustrate attempts to provide for desired new 


growth suggested that the city look to more direct taxation 


oy 


methods to deal with its fiscal concerns. 


The list of persons interviewed appears in Appendix A. 
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Menlo Park is in an enviable market position for new 
commercial development. It's downtown is strong with few 
retail vacancies and its sales per capita is increasing fas- 
ter, than its neighbors. The demand for office buildings is 
strong and, according to ABAG Pwo vectL ons Ottace and ser- 
vice industries will continue to grow in the Peninsula and 
in its own sub area through the year 2000. Completion of 
the new Dumbarton Bridge and the related new feeder streets 
is expected to make its industrial area even more attrac- 
tive. The problems facing Menlo Park are those of many 
mature cities on the peninsula, shortage of affordable hous- 
ing, serious traffic problems, and shortage of -parking down- 
town. Moreover, the city has few vacant parcels of land 
left to develop. Only approximately 116 acres of vacant 
land are available to develop - in a city which contains 
approximately 11,600 total acres. An additional 50 to 100 
acres may be available for new development through rebuild- 
ing. The city needs to carefully evaluate how the remaining 
parcels are allocated among all the competing demands. Cru- 
cial factors in these decisions will include ability of 
development to generate net revenue to support city services 
as well as impacts on traffic, parking and the major ques- 


tion of community acceptance - making development choices 
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that allow for needed growth without substantially harming 


the special character of the city. 


This section identifies development trends, broad 
opportunities for generating revenue, and key issues in six 
key locations in the city- Estimates of potential net reve- 
nue associated with development choices are identified in 


the following section. 


A. Sand Hill road site (21.3 vacant acres) 


TRENDS. The Sand Hill Road area at the top Of EL Nes Misi 
ie) one) of 2 or 3 prestige office locations in the 
entire mid peninsula. Firms in this area. primarily 
serve high technology clients and pay rents in the 
$2.00/square foot range. The spaces are in well 
designed settings with unparalleled access to 1280. 
High quality residential homes complement the area 
which is served by a neighborhood shopping center. The 
vacant site is on the SW side of Sand Hill Road and is 
owned by Stanford University, which owns all the -pro- 
perties on that side of the road in the vicinity. Over 
the years the site has been discussed for development 
of more offices, housing and - significantly for the 
city - as a Stanford University conference center. Such 
a center, apparently would not duplicate the role of 
the Stanford owned new Stanford Park Hotel on Stanford 
owned land on El Camino Real. The site could also be 


used for a retail center, although no proposals for 
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such use have been reported. 


FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT/POTENTIAL. The fiscal impact of 
development choices in the site could vary consider- 
ably. Fortunately, no major additions to city services 
appear to be needed to serve the potential uses. 
Unlike many parts of Menlo Park, traffic congestion is 
not a serious problem in this immediate area. Use of 
the site for much needed housing or offices offer lim- 
ited Prospect for significant revenue generation. On 
the other hand, a retail center (assuming there is a 
market for such uses at this site), or a combined res- 
taurant and conference center hotel might be able to 


generate substantial net city revenue. 


ISSUES. Any decision to request development of this 
site rests with Stanford and the University appears to 
have no immediate plans for the property. There does 
seem to be a continuing long term interest by the 
University in a "Stanford Inn" conference center on the 
site. Stanford's wishes concerning this site could 
have a very important revenue significance for the 


G itis. 


B- Central Area (Total 105 acres with approximately 33 to 
60 acres for potential rebuilding) 

For identification the term "Central Area" includes 
Downtown, the areas adjacent to downtown and the El Camino 
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Real frontage. The term "downtown" means the area bounded 
by Menlo Avenue, Oak Grove Avenue, El Camino Real and 
University Ave. The term "adjacent areas" means the north 
and south of downtown from Valapariso Avenue to Middle Ave- 
nue between El Camino Real and University Avenue. The term 
El Camino Real frontage includes the entire length of that 
street. It also includes the land behind the frontage to 


the Southern Pacific railroad tracks. 


This is the commercial heart Or the city and serves 
along with the Civic Center as the symbolic center of the 
community as well. The stores generate most of the sales 
tax revenue for the city and their health is vital to Menlo 
Park's revenue. The downtown merchants successfully compete 
with Stanford Shopping Center and from other centers in Palo 
Alto and Redwood City for consumer goods trade as well as 
for convenience goods sales. Most of the shoppers are from 
Menlo Park so its future is strongly tied to the composition 
and trading habits of the City's own residents. Traffic and 
parking have become very serious concerns in the past 10 
years. Local serving offices commanding rents in the 
$1.25/square foot range have grown on the periphery of down- 
town. They bring more employees who are potential customers 
but they also add to parking and traffic problems. Contin- 
ued development interest downtown specially for offices - 
underline the potential for growth. Overall questions on 
the Central area include maintaining the quality and mix of 


merchants and the competitive position of downtown, striking 
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a balance between offices and retail stores, retaining and 
finding new housing opportunities - perhaps through mixed 
development - and resolving traffic and parking demands so 


that congestion doesn't choke off vital retail trade. 


There are five key parts of the Central Area that 


need to be considered: 


dee Downtown Santa Cruz Avenue Spine (no major rebuild- 


ing anticipated). 


TRENDS. This is the heart of the shopping district. A 
successful Operation Facelift and Downtown Improvement 
program in recent years used City and Federal funds to 
improve store fronts, trees and paving. This gave the 
area an attractive appearance and reinforced the small 
scale, pedestrian character which strengthens the 
street's role as the retail center of Menlo Park. The 
lines of goods offered by merchants have been increas- 


ing in quality in response to the market and to rising 


rents now in the $1.00 per square foot range. A 


growth of financial institutions in the Central Area is 
felt to have contributed to the increased rents. In an 
attempt to maintain the commercial viability of the 
street, the city allows as permitted uses only direct 
retail sales stores on the first floor frontages. The 
continuing vitality of the area, in spite of traffic 
and parking problems, is testimony to its retailing 


strength. Virtually all of the major merchants are 
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located on the Santa Cruz Avenue frontage. Keeping 4 
mix of stores that will continue to compete with nearby 
rivals for comparison shopping items is vital to the 


downtown's strength and the city's sales tax revenues. 


FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES There are virtually no 
vacant sites available for development along he 
street. Frontages of adjacent cross streets are also 
heavily built up. Parking behind the stores is heavily 
used. Any substantial rebuilding would likely require 
multiple story development over parking and this is 
seen as unlikely in the area immediately adjacent to 
Santa Cruz Avenue. Some changes’ in types of goods 
offered for sale could increase sales and sales tax 
revenues - in fact this may have been the source of 
some of the city's growth in sales per capita over the 


past few years. 


ISSUES. The first major question is whether Santa Cruz 
Avenue will continue to function as a strong center 
against competing areas in Palo Alto and Redwood City. 
The performance to date suggest that the area can 
thrive in this competitive setting — specially in 
absence of any new major centers in the vicinity. How- 
ever, the mix of stores and quality lines - which could 
be threatened by rising rents - is crucial. The second 
major question is the impact of downtown office growth. 


Office workers generate retail sales of selective 
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types. The advantage of these sales must be weighed 
against the pressure on land prices, long term parking 
(which can preempt parking for short term shoppers) and 
Ca riac. Office buildings generate peak hour traffic 
in the early morning, noon and evening periods. The 


noon and evening peaks can complicate shopping traffic. 


El Camino Corridor - South of Ravenswood 


TRENDS. The new office, retail and hotel projects 
along this strip carry out the city's policies to sub- 
stantially change the character and intensity of uses 
in this key location. The projects will augment city 
revenues and the new office workers will be potential 
shoppers for nearby stores (although problems of cross- 
ing the El Camino Real may focus much of the foot 
traffic on stores on the east side of the street). The 
visual scale and style of the new projects contrast 
with the older stores on or near Santa Cruz Avenue but 
the impact of this visual factor on shopping patterns 


and revenue generation is hard to estimate. 


FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES. Few additional 
changes are expected in this area. The auto agency use 
could either expand or contract depending on the market 
for autos and pressures for office and retail uses. 
The fiscal consequences to the city from such changes 
could be important. Revenue associated with auto sales 


can generate high sales tax revenue and adds relatively 
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little auto traffic on congested El Camino Real. 


ISSUES. The primary question in this area seems to be 
the cumulative impacts of the projects on El Camino 
Real traffic. The office peak hours loads, while small 
numerically, will be felt at the most heavily congested 
intersections in the city. Likewise the hotel may con- 
tribute some traffic at the evening peak. City revenues 
from the Menlo Park Office Center project land lease 
should be stable and the potential revenue from the 
hotel appears to be substantial. City revenues from 
the Menlo Station project are expected to come pri- 
marily from the retail stores taxable sales and will be 
directly related to the mix of stores and individual 


success of the merchants. 


Shc Remaining El Camino frontage Cincluding est side) 


TRENDS. The remainder of the El Camino frontage has a 
wide variety of uses including motels, palm readings, 
boutiques, building supplies, a supermarket, restau- 
rants and auto dealers. The auto dealers are probably 
the dominant city revenue generators although the 
motels, some of the restaurants, the drug store and 
even the supermarket may also bring in substantial 
revenue and generally high traffic as well. There are 
also some low intensity uses - along the street, spe- 


cially behind the frontage on the east side north of 
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Oak Grove. The uses along the street within a block of 
Santa Cruz Avenue are stores which function as part of 


the Santa Cruz Avenue spine. 


FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES. The most likely 
sites for rebuilding to new uses may be individually 
too small to meet the needs of major merchandizing 
outlets. Of course, continued strong market demand 
combined with aggressive city action might make site 
assembly for rebuilding feasible. It should be noted 
also that most high sales tax generators are often 
heavy traffic generators too. Housing might be con- 
sidered for some sites as well but the heavy noise from 
El Camino Real traffic and the railroad pose a serious 
noise-proofing problem. The frontage along the west 
side of El Camino Real is quite shallow. This lack of 
depth could be a serious barrier to rebuilding unless 


parcels behind the frontage could also be used. 


ISSUES. New development along El Camino Real could 
bring in some strong new tax generators such as motels 
and auto dealerships. However, the impact of projects 
on the serious traffic situation and on land uses 
behind the frontage would need to be carefully exam- 
ined. The city would need to be cautious about over- 
building beyond market demand, which could just move 
customers and tenants from existing locations elsewhere 


in the Central Area. In addition the potential loss of 
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revenue from removing existing retail uses needs to be 


taken into account. 


TRENDS. The area behind the El Camino Real frontage to 
University Avenue and from Valapariso Avenue to Middle 
Avenue now has a combination of housing, Ofatsicies and 
scattered small stores. Houses closest to Menlo and Oak 
Grove Avenues are being replaced and apartments are 
replacing single family homes with offices. Much con- 
cern has been expressed about the traffic and parking 
problem related to the offices, but they can also be a 
balancing and stabilizing influence in the downtown. 
Office employees are a market for downtown retailers - 
specially for restaurants — and the strength of demand 
for offices suggest that office employees will be a 
continuing source of trade for the “future. In (other 
words, while office employees probably cannot fully 
sustain downtown sales, they are a predictable and 
somewhat captive market which should be recognized. 
The offices, other commercial stores, and the related 
traffic and parking all compete with the existing hous- 
ing pattern in the area and could undermine the area as 


a place to live. 


FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES. There appears to be a 


strong market for additional offices and new housing in 
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the area. Mixed use development combining housing with 
offices or possibly stores have been actively dis- 
cussed. One project has been approved for the area west 
of jai Camino Real and north of Oak Grove Avenue. 
Another project east of El Camino Real is under discus- 
sion. The mixed use idea is attractive for a number of 
reasons. New office or retail space could be bua 
while adding new housing stock as well. If carefully 
designed, these projects could provide a nearby 
resident pedestrian population which May patronize 
downtown stores without adding as much to trait tic 
congestion. Parking spaces for offices and stores can 
be combined for more efficient use of land. If higher 
densities are permitted this can help developers pay 
for parking mitigation measure and other environmental 
amenities. It should be noted, however, that buildings 
which exceed 3 stories - the approximate tree height = 
would change the visual character of the area and prob- 


ably would run into community opposition. 


eSSig ENS. The idea of mixed use development near down- 
town is attractive. However, from a fiscal point of 


view a number of questions need to be answered. 


First, the commercial or retail growth feasible here 
may add much to the city's net revenue, but this could 
be offset by added public costs for traffic mitigation. 


If commercial properties are not sold frequently, the 


property taxes would be "frozen" for a longer time than 
if the land were in individual owned housing. Also, 
additional new offices and retail stores could cause 
relocation of existing tenants and patrons if over- 


building is allowed. 


Second, the type of new housing chosen can have an 
impact on downtown retail sales and tax revenues. For 
example, ah be new units were designed for older 
residents, they would be more likely to shop downtown 
and do less driving than more mobile young adults. The 
incomes of downtown residents is important too. Low 
and moderate income housing is urgently needed but the 
disposable income and shopping tastes of these 
residents may not support the trend toward higher qual- 
ity goods being offered by the merchants. More 
affluent residents would have more disposable income 
and their tastes may be closer to the goods offered 
downtown but they may require more parking and drive 


further for their purchases. 


Third, virtually all of the area is developed in hous- 
ing already. The benefits from new housing units may 
be limited when the loss of the existing units and the 
attendant relocation problems are taken into account. 
This could specially be the case if multiple story 


apartments were to be lost. 
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TRENDS. There has been substantial interest in 
developing the vacant portion of the Seminary land. 
The site may be the last major Opportunity to add new 
housing in the city. A number of ideas have been dis- 
cussed but no applications have been submitted. Ideas 
for the site have included development for a retirement 
community, various types of other housing, and offices. 
One recent concept which included offices, a retirement 
community and some moderate income housing was dropped. 
There seems to be general agreement that the site 
should be used primarily for housing. (The type of 
housing suggested ranges from upper income single fam- 
ily homes to multifamily units for a broad range of 
incomes. ) Offices along the Middlefield frontage have 
been discussed with questions raised about how many 
offices and how the city can ensure that both housing 


as well as the*offices are actually buile: 


FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES. The mix of uses can 
dramatically affect tax revenues, and the amount of new 
housing available in the city. For example, a high 
income single family development with no public open 
space could generate more revenue than costs. By con- 
trast lower priced housing with public open space could 
cost more than the revenues generated. Offices along 


Middlefield Road could generate added revenues to help 


gps 


carry the cost of lower priced housing. A retail 
center or hotel might generate even more net revenue. 
Specific proposals would have to be evaluated to get 


precise answers. 


ISSUES. Community acceptance and the wishes of tne 
Seminary owners will probably be the major criteria for 
deciding the type and intensity of uses on the pro- 
perty. Treat fic impact on Middlefield Road and on any 
other streets connected to the project will be a major 
concern. The intersections of Middlefield with Ravens-— 
wood Avenue and with Willow Road are now at D and €E 
levels of traffic service, respectively. Net tax reve- 
nues from housing could vary considerably - and might 
be augmented through office or retail development. A 
retail center might be considered - both as a source of 
sales tax revenue and for provision of retail services 
which are scarce in the portion of the city east of the 


Southern Pacific railroad tracks. 


D. Willow Road Frontage -101 to Middlefield ( no vacant 


TRENDS. The future of Willow Road and a connection to 
Sand Hill Road through the Stanford Shopping Center has 
been a hot topic of community debate for years. Offi- 


cially the idea is dead but many people outside govern- 
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ment are not convinced. If the road is to be upgraded 
in the future it makes no sense to think seriously 
about rebuilding along parts of the narrow existing 
retail frontage. The land along Willow Road is 
included in the Development District and improvements 
to existing stores or additional new retail office or 
housing units could be part of the plan. The narrow 
right of way and heavy traffic pose serious limits on 
the type of new or even upgraded uses that could be 
built. Nevertheless, there are some scattered sites 
facing the road where low intensity uses or vacant 
buildings might be attractive parcels for small scale 


investment. 


FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES. Some sites may indi- 
vidually be attractive for commercial upgrading - and 
increased sales tax revenues - but the scale of change 
is not enough to represent any important new city or 
Development Agency revenue. Also, traffic engineering 
and parking requirements for more intensive uses might 


more than outweigh the benefits from new revenues. 


ISSUES. The central question is whether Willow Road 
should be upgraded to Middlefield Road or even through 
to Palo Alto and Sand Hill Road. No major commercial 
rebuilding should be committed until that question is 
settled. Conversely, a decision to expand commercial 


uses along scattered sites on the road could be a de 
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facto decision not to upgrade the road and could pre- 


clude a connection beyond Middlefield. 


E. Willow Road Frontage - Belle Haven (no major vacant 


TRENDS. This neighborhood is a well established com- 
munity with its own identity and is the primary source 
of low and moderate income housing in Menlo Park. Le 
Development District program now underway offers the 
chance to address some long term problems and ensure 
continuation of the area as a stable community. There 
has been very little new commercial or industrial 
development in the area in recent years. Indeed the 
commercial stores on the north side of Willow Road show 
signs of decline - perhaps directly related to tne 
apartments which share the frontage. The land along 
Hamilton Avenue and the railroad contains a mix of 
industrial buildings, marginally used commercial pro- 


perties and housing units. 


FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES. The Development’ Pro- 
gram may offer the chance to upgrade the Willow Road 
frontage along with some marginal apartments facing the 
Bayshore Freeway along Pierce Road. Under the program 
the marginal units on Willow Road may be upgraded or 
cleared and marginally used sites on Hamilton Avenue 
maybe rebuilt to balance housing lost on Willow and 


Pierce Road. Some new or upgraded retail stores along 
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Willow Road are possible. The Dumbarton Bridge project 
with its two new road connections should decrease the 
traffic congestion along rebuilt Willow Road. Many 
additional new employees will be working in the area as 
the Raychem and Menlo Business Park projects are com- 
pleted. Since there are few off-site commercial ser- 
vices in the area these employees represent a potential 
market for convenience retail stores. Additionally, 
Belle Haven residents now have to’ cross the Bayshore 
freeway to find commercial services for many of their 
shopping needs. The Willow Road frontage might serve 
these retail needs as well. However, few sites are 
likely to be available and the narrow depth of the lots 
may preclude development of any major scale super- 
Market, drug or other service stores. The potential 
for significant contributions to city or Development 


Program revenue is very limited. 


ES ENPIBS « Improved stores along Willow Road could aug- 
ment the Belle Haven community services. While the 
community itself may be too small a market to support a 
full range of stores the added market from new employ- 
ees nearby might be enough to interest some new 
retailers and investors. The key may be whether the 
traffic patterns on new Willow Road will allow more 


intensive retail activities. 
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Ex, Bohannon Industrial Park and Haven Avenue (42 acres in 


scattered vacant sites and potentially 14 - 33 acres in 


TRENDS. The Raychem and Menlo Business Park projects 
will occupy virtually the last large vacant industrial 
sites in the city. New industrial activity will be on 
scattered small vacant sites in the Bohannon Industrial 
Park and along Haven Avenue. There are still approxi- 
mately 42 acres on scattered sites in the Bohannon pro- 
ject. There is also an increasing potential for 
rebuilding or more intensive use of built up sites in 
this area. The strong market demand along the entire 
peninsula for light Manufacturing and research and 
development space is already reportedly being Lelit in 
the Bohannon area as some warehouse operations are 
being supplanted by manufacturing and research and 
development uses. The industrial and commercial area 
along Haven Avenue may be affected as well. This 
street will have excellent access to the Dumbarton 
bridge when the new Marsh Road connection is completed. 
The newer office buildings recently built oon this 
street could signal a shift to more intensive uses for 


currently underutilized parcels. 


FISCAL/DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES. The trend toward 
more intensive uses could require some adjustments in 


the Bohannon Industrial Park and along Haven Avenue. 
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The fiscal implications of such a shift are not clear. 
A modest net increase in city revenues could be 
expected as the vacant properties develop. No strong 
increase in city revenues or costs appear to result 
from a shift to more intense use of properties now 
developed. More employees in some of the existing 
buildings would have little effect in revenues unless 
the building values increased significantly, or some of 
the new firms generated taxable sales. New two story 
office development along Haven street could add new 
important property taxes for the Development Program. 
If enterprises which generate taxable retail sales were 
included, the city's revenue could be increased. Added 
employees at the new Raychem facility represent a new 
market potential here - as along the Willow Road fron- 


tage in Belle Haven. 


ISSUES. The City has very limited means to bring about 
change in the Bohannon Industrial Park. That land is 
essentially committed to a development pattern and few 
vacant sites remain. Intensification of development 
could place some strains on sewage capacity, parking 
and traffic in the Bohannon Area -— specially the 
remaining site west of the Bayshore. The Haven Avenue 
area as part of the Development District - could gen- 
erate some important revenues from property taxes, if 
two story offices were built. The City's revenue 


interests would be served by rebuilding for uses that 
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generate sales tax revenue - especially at the vacant 


site near Marsh Road. 
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CHAPTER NINE TRAFFIC SYSTEM MANAGEMENT AN 
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SEWERAGE CAPA- 


During the course of this study certain problems were 
mentioned relative to traffic congestion and waste water 
capacity as they might restrict future development. The 
following information is given in relation to the possible 


mitigation measures for these potential problems. 


A. Transportation System Management (TSM) 


Transportation system management techniques are being 
considered more and more by local communities to help deal 
with traffic and transportation issues. TSM offers opera- 
tional improvements that are flexible and low in cost. TSM 
techniques are becoming more popular as the lack of funding 


at the local level becomes more acute. 


Three main program areas for TSM) 9 vaicitusvit tiveis include: 
ride sharing (car pooling, van pooling, and bus pooling), 


improved use of transit, and alternative work hours. 


Traffic and circulation problems being experienced by 
Menlo Park might be lessened by a selective use of TSM tech- 
niques. Alternative work hours and the provision of shuttle 


service are two techniques that could be quite applicable. 


Several techniques sre available for "alternative work 


hours". Essentially, they spread peak hour traffic by 
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changing the time at which employees come to work and leave 
work. Varying the lunch hour can also help. Office uses in 
the El Camino Real corridor and the downtown and surrounding 
areas could be encouraged to adopt alternative work hours. 
This can be promoted with employers to maximize the effect. 
One limiting factor on this approach is that it is harder to 
achieve substantial success when dealing with employers hav- 
ing few employees. This problem can be partially overcome 
by having a well accepted and established organization coor- 
dinate an approach to help employers assess the potential of 


this approach and then actually implementing tre 


Providing a shuttle service is the other TSM program 
that could help. The downtown area and the El Camino Real 
corridor are adjacent to each other. Parking and tat etalse 
are described as major problems in both areas. El Camino 
Real itself forms a barrier for office workers on one side 
to cross over to the other side. A shuttle service could 
provide a convenient connection between office and retail 
uses on either side of El Camino Real. It could even con- 
nect the SRI and USGS area with downtown. Testy, thus, could 
increase the sales made by employees working in Menlo Park. 
The shuttle could also connect with remote parking lots if 


any are developed in the area. 


B. Wastewater Capacity Available 


There is a perception that little wastewater capacity 
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remains for new development in Menlo Park. In the very 
short term it is true that limited capacity exists. But 
this limitation is expected to be removed during 1984 giving 
Menlo Park at least 10 more year's capacity and giving the 
West Bay Sanitary District which serves Menlo Park the basis 
for developing the capacity needed through at least the year 
2003. The current situation and options for the future are 


described below. 


The West Bay Sanitary District (WBSD, formerly called 
the Menlo Park Sanitary District) serves a thirteen square 
mile area covering Menlo Park and portions of Redwood City, 
Atherton, Portola Valley, Woodside, East Palo Alto and other 
incorporated areas of San Mateo County. WBSD joined the 
South Bayside System Authority (SBSA) in order to meet the 
requirements of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
EOF 2s SBSA also serves the cities of Redwood City, San Car- 


los and Belmont. 


A new wastewater treatment plant at Redwood Shores 
gives SBSA a capacity of 24 million gallons per day (mgd). 
When the new SBSA plant became operational, WBSD closed its 
plant in Menlo Park because it did not meet Federal require- 


ments. This old plant still exists but it is not in use. 


WBSD now owns 25.4% of SBSA's capacity, i-e., 6.1 mgd 


of the 24 med capacity. In addition, existing industries 
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served by WBSD own 0.5 mgd of the SBSA plant's capacity- 
Thus, WBSD owns or manages 6.6 mgd (6.1 + 0.5) of the SBSA 
plant's 24 mgd capacity. WBSD serves 55,000 people or about 


22% of the population in the SBSA. 


The 0.5 mgd owned by existing industries results from 
Federal regulations in existence when the new plant was 
developed. At this time future plant capacity could not be 
developed for industrial use with Federal funds. Thus, 
industries paid for capacity to be added to the plant. Now, 
any of the capacity can be applied to any use but, if any of 
the 0.5 mgd owned by existing industries is applied to 
another use, it would have to be purchased from its current 
industrial owner and relocated to whatever industrial or 


non-industrial user that wanted it. 


Currently about 5.8 mgd of WBSD's oll mgd allocation 
are in use. Thus about 300,000 gpd remain available for new 
development. Some of the 0.5 mgd now owned but not used by 
industries could also be available to new development if the 
current owners were willing to sell it. A recent survey of 
these current owners concluded that none were interested in 
selling capacity at this time. It should be noted that if 
any of the 0.5 mgd owned by industrial users were to be 
transferred, it would first have to be sold back to the dis- 
eri ecr The capacity can not be transferred between users 


directly. In this event, the capacity would most likely be 
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allocated to WBSD's planning agencies. 


Within WBSD the remaining available capacity is allo- 
cated to planning agencies served by the District. As new 
development is approved in these agencies the planning staff 
keeps track of the capacity assigned to the new development 
and of the capacity remaining. WBSD estimates that Menlo 
Park has about 100,000 gpd capacity left for use, based on 
the districts records. The Menlo Park Planning Division 
estimates about 60,000 gpd available for new development. 
The 40,000 gpd difference exists because users' capacity is 
deducted immediately upon approval by the city but only 
after receipt of a signed letter of recommendation at the 
District. Over the last six years Menlo Park has added 
about 35,000 gpd each year to its flow through WBSD. Thus, 
with 60,000 gpd available, the city has a little more than a 


two year supply left. 


Three alternatives are being explored to add capacity 
to SBSA, which would in turn make new capacity available to 
WBSD and its agencies, including Menlo Park. The first 
option is to reclassify the existing plant for Redwood 
Shores to a higher capacity. The second option is to build 
new capacity at the Redwood Shores plant. The third option 


is to reactivate the old plant in Menlo Park. 
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Option 1: Reclassification 


The first option is a simple short term solution. It 
involves reclassifying the present plant from 24 mgd capa- 
city to 26 med capacity. This reclassification requires 
only a decision by the California Regional Water Quality 
Control Board. Minor plant modification will be necessary 
for the reclassification. The modification consists of 
minor improvements to the disinfection system at an 
estimated cost of $220,000. An application is now pending 


before the Board and approval is anticipated shortly. 


Since WBSD owns 25.4% of the SBSA plant, it is expected 
that 2514. of the plant's anticipated 2 mgd new capacity 
would be available to WBSD. This would give WBSD 508,000 


gpd of new capacity. 


Menlo Park received 76% of SBSA's reserve capacity in 
1976. It is expected that Menlo Park would receive at least 


76% (Cor 386,000 gpd) of the new 508,000 spd capacity. 


During the past 6 1/2 years Menlo Park has added 
230,000 gpd to WBSD flows. This averages out to a little 
over 35,000 gpd each year. Taking Menlo Park's current unas- 
signed 60,000 gpd and adding the anticipated 386,000 gpd 
addition gives 446,000 gpd. At an average annual increase 
of 35,000 gpd, Menlo Park would then have almost a thirteen 
year supply of new capacity. This would satisfy Menlo 


Park's needs through 1995 or 1996. 
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Optiron#®2: Add to Redwood Shores Plant 


The second option being considered is to build added 
capacity at SBSA's Redwood Shores nianee A 20 year plan now 
being prepared for the plant estimates a need for 6 mgd over 
the current 24 med capacity. The new capacity of 30 mgd 
could be provided by adding modules to tthe plant. rt iis 
estimated that about $9 to $12 million would be needed to 


reach the 30 mpgs capacity. 


Option®3* Reactivate Menlo Park Plant 


Current analysis indicates that reactivating WBSD's old 
plant in Menlo Park could be a less expensive way of provid- 
ing new capacity. This is the third general option being 
explored. Preliminary estimates indicated that the old 
plant can be updated and reactivated for about $7.2 million 


inflated to the midpoint of construction for four years. 


The reactivated plant would have a capacity of 8 mgd. 
Adding this new capacity to the reclassified 26 mgd capacity 
at the Redwood Shores plant would give a total capacity of 
34 med. WBSD could sell 6.6 mgd back to SBSA and thus cover 
the cost of reactivating the Menlo Park plant. The 6.6 mgd 
would consist of 6.1 mgd owned by WBSD plus 0.5 mgd antici- 
pated from the reclassification of the Redwood Shores plant. 
This 6.6 mgd would allow SBSA to satisfy the needs of its 


other agencies (i.e., its need not including WBSD) to the 


year 2003. The 8 mgd remaining available to WBSD would 
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satisfy WBSD needs at least to the year 2000. 


The reactivated Menlo Park plant could be operating by 


1987 or 1989, well before the time when the 1995-96 capacity 


limit provided by option one is reached. 
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The development choices made by Menlo Park can have a 
significant impact on the city's revenues, traffic, jobs and 
housing stock. Potential development choices and building 
sites were examined to determine a rough estimate of the 
impacts of some of these choices. The effect of a rela- 
tively intense pattern of development in a number of loca- 
tions was estimated in order to identify impacts on revenue 
generation and traffic in tne City. The findings are not 
precise. They are based on general patterns of development 
and revenue generation. Data from Menlo Park was used when- 
ever possible, supplemented as needed by data from other 
cities in the Bay Area. In a few instances nationwide aver- 
ages were used when no area sources were available. The 
type and extent of new development and rebuilding were 
estimated as well. Careful review of the assumptions and 
data can strengthen all of the projections but the basic 
conclusions can form a solid framework for subsequent 
detailed analysis of the development choices in reviewing 


the Comprehensive Plan. 


Discussions with city officials and interested city 
leaders identified four major development issues which were 
considered in the analysis; 1) generating tax revenues, 2) 
impact on traffic, 3) pressures for additional offices, and 
4) the need for more housing --specially low and moderate 


income units. The analysis looked at development choices 
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and traffic impacts in light ofebrouree possible city stra-— 
tegies; 1) maximizing city revenues, 2) development accord- 
ing to current market trends for offices and higher income 
housing, 3) maximizing housing wherever possible and city 
revenues at other sites, and 4) maximizing low and moderate 
income housing where possible and city revenues at other 
sites. The projected results of these four strategies fo l= 


low: 


Menlo Park could increase its annual revenues by as 
much as $2,300,000 or as little as $1,000,000 through 
the choices it makes in developing its larger vacant 


parcels and selected rebuilding. 


If the city wishes to gain maximum tax revenues ac 
should encourage retail stores and _ hotels where 
appropriate. This strategy could bring in an addi- 
tional $2,000,000 or more -- approximately a 30% 
increase in annual revenues. This strategy could 
nearly double the existing retail space downtown. How- 
ever, it could also add more than 20,000 daily trips in 


the downtown area. 


If the city wishes to seek maximum growth opportunities 
in white collar jobs it should concentrate on offices 
where appropriate. This strategy could add more than 


15,000 new jobs and add approximately $1,500,000 to 
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city revenues. 


If the city chooses to emphasize housing whenever 
feasible and retail/hotel development in other oppor- 
tunity areas, it could add approximately 1,000 housing 


units and $1,300,000 to annual revenues. 


If the city emphasizes low and moderate income’ housing 
whenever feasible and retail/hotel development in other 
areas it could add nearly 1,000 low and moderate income 
units and still add nearly $1,300,000 to annual reve- 


nues. 


The key to downtown retail strength may lie in the mix 
of speciality uses, combined with aggressive merchant 


and city marketing of its special character. 


Hotels and motels are the city's strongest potential 
revenue source in terms of tax revenues per acre and 
should be considered if feasible locations can be 
found. The hotel occupancy tax can raise up to $65,000 
per acre annually. Revenue generation is directly 
related to room rates and occupency percentage so 
higher quality, well run establishments will generate 
more revenue. No extraordinary service costs are 
apparent. A note of caution however, the market for 
hotels and motels on the Peninsula may be near satura- 


tion. Hotels and motels generate approximately 500 
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trip ends per acre/day which is low compared to many 
retail traffic loads. Peak loads vary according to the 
clientele of the establishments and may occur in the 7 
- 9 am peak morning period, 2 - 4 pm mid-afternoon, SS 
7 pm evening peak or even later evening- The late 
arrival and early morning peaks are more typical of 


freeway oriented units- 


The city should selectively pursue revenue from retail 
trade. The tax generation rates are high but care is 
required because Salles » taxi! rates ican! § very widely 
according to the type of establishment and high traffic 
loads can accompany many ~~ but not all-- of the high 
sales tax generators. The key to watch for is average 
sales per customer. As an example, a purchase from an 
auto dealer can easily exceed) 510,000 whilevan average 
purchase from a fast food restaurant may be around 
$5.00. Even if a customer visits an auto dealer 4 or 5 
times before buying and has another 20 trips for? <4¢r- 
vices, it would take 100 trips to a fast food outlet at 
$5.00 each to equal the sales tax generated by a single 
auto dealer sale. Even within a single retail category 
sales tax generated per (gis skye can vary widely. The 
average purchase at a supermarket may be $50.00 or more 
while a trip to 4 convenience grocery store may result 
in only 4&8 $5.00 sale. A number of caveats should be 


kept in mind when examining retail sales tax revenue: 
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a. The city has very limited amounts of vacant land and 
only a relatively small amount is likely to be rebuilt. 
Accordingly the city should look at tax yield per acre 
of development rather than tax yield per establishment. 
For example an auto dealership may have $6.000,000 in 
taxable sales/year while a restaurant could have an 
average of $300,000. However, the auto dealership 
requires much more land -- perhaps an average of 2 or 3 
acres, while the restaurant may need less than L/ 6 ot 
an acre for its site - including parking. Looking at 
tax yield per acre, the differences can diminish as 


shown below: 


Land Use Tax Sale Average Size # of estimates Estimated 

Establishment of estimate per acre tax value/ac. 
Auto Dealer $6,000,000 2.5 acres 4 $2,900,000 
Restaurants 300,000 .16 acres se $1,900,000 
b. Another way to look at tax potential is to examine 


gross sales per square foot and multiply by the 
estimated proportion of the total sales that are tax- 
able. Results can vary widely among retail uses. For 
example virtually all auto or appliance store new sales 
are taxable, but repairs are taxable only for parts. 
Food stores may have high gross sales per square foot 
but probably only 25 - 30% of the sales are taxable. 
The strongest retail uses in terms of taxable 
sales/acre are liquor stores, auto dealers, restaurants 


and drug stores. 


Caution needs to be exercised when considering poten- 
tial sales tax revenue from rebuilding along esta- 
blished commercial strips such as El Camino Real and 
Willow Road. An indifferent looking existing auto 
parts store may yield more taxable sales per square 
foot than a charming boutique, and the loss of revenue 
from intensively developed existing stores could 


outweigh the revenues from new retail centers. 


Trips generated by retail stores vary considerably as 
do peak hours for trips. Most retail stores in down- 
town areas have their heaviest patronage during after- 
noon hours. Restaurants may have high peak traffic at 
noon and early evening. Food stores have peak loads 
during the evening rush hour and on Saturdays. Trait fic 
generation rates vary widely from as high as SS OOF trp 
ends per acre for convenience food stores to 100 trip 


ends per acre for furniture stores. 


The two and three story offices most frequently built 
in Menlo Park yield only a modest amount of tax revenue 
in comparison to retail or hotels, and should not be 
viewed as the best source of tax revenue. In the 
Development Area, however, offices can be improtant tax 
generators. One to three story offices generate 
approximately $2,500 to $7,000 per acre -- almost half 
of which comes from business taxes and estimated 


employee spending on retail sales. High sctiax «cyte lds 
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come from more intensive office development than gen- 
erally reported to be acceptable in Menlo Park. For 
example, office buildings would need to be six to eight 
stories high to equal the tax revenue per acre of typi- 
cal single story retail stores. The traffic generated 
by offices is substantially less than that from retail 
stores 200 to 500 trip ends per acre is typical. How- 
ever, the peaks are at the heaviest trate ive periods, 
early morning, noon and late afternoon. Office parking 
has been a source of conflict for downtown merchants in 
the past with office employees pre-empting short term 
shopper parking in the downtown area. Presumably this 
could be remedied if offices were required to provide 


adequate parking for their own uses. 


The property tax yield from offices is clearly secon- 
dary to that generated by retail stores but offices are 
also a source of high mobility white collar jobs. 
Employees of downtown offices also are a stable poten- 
tial market for retail stores -- primarily eating 
establishments and other retail goods. Their spending 
is estimated at $1,000/year per employee. While 
numerous downtown studies have shown that office 
employee purchases cannot alone sustain a strong down- 
town they can provide a built-in market for some types 
of stores and restaurants. Also, visitors to offices 
-- specially offices serving the general public can 


generate retail sales to combine trips to offices with 
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shopping. In fact, some dentists in large shopping 
centers have given beepers to patients so they can shop 
while waiting for their appointments. These benefits 
to downtown from offices could be realized by locating 
offices, such as doctors, lawyers, insurance and 
financial institutions, off the major shopping streets 
and, where ever possible, above first floor retail 
stores. Projections for the mid-peninsula area AVGuis, 6 Cake 
pates a strong market for new offices but it would be 
prudent for the City to make sure that the market could 


absorb the amount of new building that may be proposed. 


Industrial uses including light manufacturing, 
warehouses, research and development and administrative 
offices yield tax revenues on the order of $2,000 per 
acre -~- similar to single story offices. The property 
tax yields may be somewhat higher depending on the type 
of uses. Retail sales by industrial employees are usu- 
ally for food purchases -- either in a company spon- 
sored cafeteria or at off-site locations. Convenient 
access to retail service stores such as coffee shops, 
convenience grocery stores and drug stores may intl u= 
ence the level of these off site purchases by employ- 
ees. Levels of traffic generation on the order of 30 
to 100 trip ends per acre are significantly lower than 
retail stores and offices but can have “important 


impacts when large industrial parks are developed. 
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The few vacant industrial parcels left in the city are 
not likely to have an important effect on tax genera- 
tion except in Development Area (see below). Simi- 
larly, a change of use within existing industrial parks 
from warehouse to light manufacturing or research and 
development would likely only have a minor effect on 


Property and retail sales tax revenues. 


Industrial uses typically do not produce significant 
levels of sales tax revenue. However, approximately 
$1,900 per capita in taxable sales for Menlo Park comes 
from what is termed "other sources". Some of this 


revenue may be generated by incidental retail sales of 


industrial products at manufacturing firms or 
warehouses -- specially firms which manufacture consu- 
mer products. An extreme example of this possibility 
is Western Electric Company in San Leandro. Their 


sales of telephone sets to other divisions of AT&T were 
technically classified as retail sales, bringing sub- 
stantial sales tax revenues to that city for many 
years. Such occurrences are rare "windfalls" for a 
eLey With this possibility in mind, it would be pru- 
dent for the City to be alert for, and encourage these 
types of firms when reviewing development proposals -- 
and in preparing specific policies and regulations for 
industrial areas. Firms with incidental retail sales 
might come into the city as existing industrial build- 


ings change use as well as through new industrial 
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development. 


Housing may be as important a tax generator as offices 


or industry -- specially if sales tax per capita is 
included in the calculation. This finding - which 
could have important implications for the City's 


development strategy - is affected by 4 key assumptions 


and factors: 


lee Most importantly, the scale of the building pro- 
jects must be small enough so that no major new 


public yservices or facilities would be required. 


748 The price of the units to be busine aada nec tilly 
affects property tax revenues. $400,000 units 
generate four times the gross property tax revenue 
as $100,000 units and usually do not increase 


costs by that much. 


3.6 The density of development affects both the number 
of units subject to the property tax and also the 
number of persons in the project -- which affects 


other tax sources. 


4. Adding an estimated $4,000 per capita contribution 
to taxable sales from housing residents = 
increases potential revenue from housing projects 


by 25%. A discussion of this estimate follows: 
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Menlo Park's average tax sales per capita are 
approximately $5,800 for retail sales and $2,100 
for taxable sales from “other sources". A number 
of important questions related to double counting 
of residential per capita Spending needs to be 
resolved. Some of these questions also apply to 
counting retail sales by employees of office and 
industrial workers. Four questions need to be 


answered: 


Would the residents in the new housing be new 
residents of the City rather than just be relocat- 
ing from elsewhere in Menlo Park? If the housing 
is not a net addition to the housing stock then 


per capita sales shouldn't be counted. 


Menlo Park reports taxable sales per capita of 
approximately $7,900. Would these monies really 
be spent in Menlo Park? The sales tax per capita 
actually includes money spent by non-residents in 
the city and, of course, doesn't include spending 
by city residents outside the boundaries. Menlo 
Park's $5,800 for retail sales is a remarkably 40% 
below the average for comparable cities and is far 
below the $10,000 per capita in Palo Alto and 
$13,000 per capita in Cupertino, -- both of which 
have very strong regional shopping centers. The 


low rate of spending suggests that there may be a 
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potential to increase per capita spending by 
residents in Menlo Park if the right merchandize 


were available. 


The $7,900 spending figure is an average formes 1 
residents. Presumably persons with higher incomes 
would spend more and therefore the income mix of 
new housing residents would affect the spending 


per capita rate. 


The most troublesome question is whether spending 
by Menlo Park residents is being counted twice -- 
once as potential sales per resident and again as 
potential sales in new retail establishments? Tet: 
should be deleted if all the sales will go to the 
new retail establishments projected in this 
analysis. Certainly some of the per capita spend- 
ing may go to the new retail units. The potential 
new stores projected in the analysis show a max- 
imum of about 400,000 new square feet which would 
approximately double the existing 413,000 square 
feet downtown. Therefore the extent of double 
counting must be taken into account in evaluating 


the impact of spending by new housing residents. 


In summary, the impact of many questions related 
to counting the per capita income from new housing 
units make it difficult to assert that $7,900 is 


an accurate number, but clearly there is an added 
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sales tax benefit from the new housing. An esti- 


mate of $4,000 per capita was used for this 


analysis. 


Traffic impacts from the type of housing built are in 
Menlo Park are in the range of 25 to 100 trip ends per acre 


daily -lower than both offices and retail stores. 


6. Development District Tax Revenues. The tax increment 
financing formula’ produces Property tax yields eight 
times higher in Development Areas than in other parts 
of the city -- and all the yields go to the Development 
Agency. Under these conditions property taxes become a 
very significant factor for the Development Program. 
The property tax yield per acre for all land uses go up 
by the same factor but in this situation the effect of 
multiple stories -- even 2 or three story development 
-- generates considerably more funds. For example a 
typical two story office building which might yield 
$2,500 per acre elsewhere in the city could produce 
$18,000 per acre in the Development District. Accord- 
ingly, two story offices should be recognized as poten- 
tially strong tax producers in Development Areas. In 
the Haven Road area, development of two story offices 
could produce nearly $250,000 to $500,000 in property 
taxes for the Development Program - much more than sin- 


gle story industrial or retail uses. 


Only property taxes are diverted to the Development 


2, 


areas 


Program. Other revenues (sales taxes, business 
licenses, etc.) continuing to flow to the city- In 
some areas the city could fece a choice between two 
story office buildings which produce higher property 
taxes for the Development District and retail stores 
which would produce higher sales taxes for the City's 


general fund. 


Occupancy taxes from hotels and sales taxes from stores 


are the strongest source of new tax revenues for the 


City. This is particularly true if costs of serving 
the new development can -~- 4&8 generally believed -- be 
kept to a minimum. The major problems appear to be 
traffic congestions and relocation (in rebuilding 
areas). Property taxes from offices, housing and 


industry are only a secondary sseource (Of 7 -Cax) revients 
where relatively small parcels of land are involved -- 
even when augmented by estimates of retail spending by 
employees and residents. In Development Areas, the 
impact of property taxes is multiplied eight times, and 
multi story offices can be a strong generator of tax 


revenues. 


The section on Fiscal/Development issues identified six 


for potential development of either vacant land or 


through rebuilding. This section examines the areas in more 
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detail and estimates the fiscal and related implications of 
various development choices that the City might face. The 
overall impacts of four genera] possible strategies are 
explored (1) maximize city revenues in each location, (2) 
follow market trends toward offices and high income housing, 
(3) maximize housing where appropriate and revenues in other 
locations, and (4) maximize low-moderate housing where 


appropriate and revenues in other locations. 


os Sand Hill Road = 21553) acres. Development of the site 
as a large scale conference center would generate sig- 
nificant revenues. A combined 10 acre conference 
center and an 11.3 acre shopping center would generate 
even more revenue. However, there are serious ques- 
tions as to whether there is a market for such a shop- 
ping center here and whether Stanford University would 
be interested in using the land for this purpose. 
Development along this line would produce a significant 
(SPoystoe ye ahve increase at this intersection with I280. 
Alternative development as a combined conference center 
with housing or as a shopping center with housing would 
also generate considerable revenues for the city - with 
attendant traffic increases. Use of the site for 


offices or for offices and housing would generate far 


smaller revenues. 


Community acceptance: Traffic impacts are likely to be 


the major question related to developments at this 
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site. However, this is one of the few large vacant 


sites in the city, and the question of using this land 


to provide housing will also likely be raised. 
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TABLE XIV 


Estimated Impacts of New Development 


Sand Hill Road Site 


Land Use Estimated Tax Traffic Housing Uni tseaems gobs 
Revenues (Trip Ends) Total Lo/Mod (Office) 


Conference Center 
(10 acres - 
remainder of site 
left open) $650,000 4,800 ~ - - 


10 acres Conf. Center 
11.3 acre Shopping 
Center $800,000 Alsi se 7Al0 0) - = = 


TOnac. Conf. Center 
t1.3 Housing (high 
income mix @ 8/ac) $680,000 So OU 260 90 ~ 


10 ac. Conf. Center 
11.3 ac. Offices 
(2, story) $700,00 9,700 - = 900 


Diss ac Offices ; 
(2 story) $145,000 137200 ze = 2800 


Pits “ac. Offices 
(2 stroy) 
10 ac. Housing (High 
income mix @8/ac) $105,000 7,000 - - 1020 


* Number of housing units possible with number of housing for low 
and moderate income within that total. 


Seminary Property ~— 59 acres. A mixture of multi- 
family housing with offices and a small shopping center 
would generate the most revenues -- and the most 
traffic. Convenience retail stores could make the pro- 
ject more attractive to retired persons. its is not 
certain that there would be a large enough market to 
support stores here but the concentration of office 
workers along Middlefield Road in this area would add 
to the potential market. The proximity of stores to 
the nearby high school could be a complicating factor. 
The choice among housing price ranges and densities 
could affect the tax revenues considerably. However, 
adding 4a small private retirement/nursing center 
doesn't appear to substantially change potential reve- 


nues. 


Community acceptance. The traffic impacts of the pro- 
sect. (On Middlefield Road and any other streets con- 
nected to the project will doubtlessly be of much = con- 
cern to the neighborhood. The density and mix of 
incomes in the project will also be a major interest to 


nearby residents. 
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TABLE XV 


Estimated Impacts of New Development 
Seminary Property 


Land Use Estimated Tax Traffic Housing Units * Jobs 
Revenues (Trip Ends) Total Lo/Mod (office) 


HOUSING. =—59..5° AC. 


12/ac- High income 
Mix $255,000 3, 900 700 230 - 


12/ac- Middle 
Income Mix $165,000 3,900 700 470 ~ 


12/ac- Low/Mod 
Income Mix S14207000 3,900 700 700 - 


8/ac- Hi Income 
Mix $165,000 2,600 470 160 - 


8/ac- Low/Mod 
Income Mix S$ 95,000 2,600 470 470 = 


3.5/ac- Single Family 
Hi Income Sr0'5°500'0 27000 205 - = 
If substitute 


10 acre: —- 3 Story 


Offices +$40,000 to 55,000 +6,000 -80t01l290 -55t0l20 1350 
Sac = 3 story 

Offices +$85,000 to 79,000 +10,000 same as above ®450 
5 ac - typical 

Retail 


* Number of housing units possible plus number of housing for low 
and moderate housing within that total. 
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Bohannon Industrial Park Area - 42.4 acres in scattered 
vacant parcels. Development of the remaining vacant 
parcels as warehouses, light manufacturing and research 
and development offices would all produce approximately 
the same amounts of tax revenues and traffic. The: only 
exception would be if small firms could be attracted 
that manufacture high value products, subject to sales 
tax, which are sold at retail from the factory. Such 
firms are very rare. Two story office development 
could yield more than twice the tax revenues than 


warehousing and manufacturing uses. 


Community acceptance. Any of the uses would conform to 
the general existing pattern of development and would 
not likely cause significant community concern. The 
potential impact of new traffic might require an addi- 
tional access point and traffic signal on the Marsh 
Road extension. Traffic from the parcel on the west 
side of the Bayshore Highway could cause problems at 
the congested Marsh Road intersections near the 


Bayshore Highway. 
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Land Use 


Warehouses 


Eight Manurac= 
turing 


Research and 
Development 


Offices - 
2 story 


TABLE XVI 


Estimated Impacts of New Development 
in fill of Bohannon Industrial Park 


Estimated Tax Trat tie Employment 
Revenues (Trap Ends) (Office) (Industry) 
$76,000 6,500 = 1190 

76,000 6,500 - 1190 
70,900 1,400 — 1020 
190,000 18,800 3940 - 
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In each rebuilding area two estimates were prepared 


for 


the two likely levels of rebuilding in each area. Estimates 


for tax losses from existing uses torn down assumed that 
least intensive uses would be those chosen by the market 


the city for clearance. 


lee Haven Road. Rebuilding estimate 33% (16.7 acre) to 


(33.0 acres). This area has the potential to 


the 


and 


$500,000 or more to the Development District Program 


endemnearly 446200,000; tow) the city's revenues. 


greatly enhanced contribution, of property taxes 


The 


in 


Development Areas makes = two story buildings sienifi— 


cantly stronger tax generators for the Development Dis- 


trict than single story industrial uses -—-~ 


even 


stronger than single story retail stores on the vacant 


2.4 acre parcel near Marsh Road. Trip generation would 


range from 1300 - 3000 for industrial uses and 7,000 


13,000 for offices. 3,000 trips would be added if a 


retail center were included. 


Community Acceptance. Rebuilding for warehouses, light 


manufacturing, or offices is not likely to raise signi- 


ficant community concerns, unless the rebuilding 


were 


to remove some key low intensity use which is important 


for effective functioning of the entire industrial 


area. Traffic from a new commercial center might cause 


some problems at the intersection of Haven Road 
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with 


Marsh Road. 
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Land Use 


Warehouse and 
Light Manufac- 
curing 


Offices - 
2 story 


If substitute 
retail center 
for offices 
on vacant 
varcel 


* Figures in 


TABLE XVII 


Estimated Impacts of Rebuilding 


Haven Road Area 


Estimated Tax Traffic Employment 
Revenues (Trip Ends) mMOLtrce) (Industrial) 

Gre aC. 33,.0ac., .L0/H1 IMS VAGEL Lo/Hi 
(Lo) (Hi) 


11,000 22,000 1500/3000 - 470/940 
(98,000) * (180,000) 


42,000 78,000 7000/13,000 129072530 = 
(280,000) (525,000) 


+18,000 +3000 =i2elD 
(-20,000) 


parenthesis are revenues for Development District 
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Willow Road frontage in Belle Haven Area. Rebuilding 
estimate 33% (2.6 acres) to 66% (5.3 acres). The nar- 
row depth of frontage in this area appears to rule out 
building large scale retail development which could 
@enerate major revenues. Modest scale rebuilding is 
assumed which would primarily serve the needs of the 
residential and industrial community. Vacant or 
underused parcels were assumed to be rebuilding sites - 
thereby keeping tax losses from existing stores at a 


Minimum. 


Community Acceptance. The rebuilding sites would be 
part of the Development Plan to be prepared for the 
Belle Haven area. There are a number of sites along 
the frontage which might be suitable for new retail 
stores. Sites to be cleared should be carefully chosen 
to make sure that adequate new housing would be pro- 
vided and local merchants providing important retail 
services to the community were protected. Conflict 
could arise if land needed for rebuilding to attract 
strongly competitive stores involved relocating esta- 
blished merchants. The uses chosen should be designed 
primarily to fit the Development Plan rather than for 


their revenue potential. 
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TABLE XVIII 


Estimated Impacts of Rebuilding 
lillow Road Frontage in Belle Haven 


Willow Road Frontage +R Se--=———— 


TratrtLe 
Fstimated Tax Revenues (Trip Ends) 
Band Use Rete Oly seeaca ht) iene /eethi) 
Convenience Retail 17,000 28,000 3500 / 7000 
£155 0007” (24,000) 
Typical Retail 35,000 80,000 60 0um/ oe 200 


(15,000) (24,000) 


* Figures in parenthesis are revenues for Development District 
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Willow Road frontage from Bayshore Highway to Middle- 
field Road Rebuilding estimates 10% (1.2 acres) to 25% 
(2.8 acres). Rebuilding at selective locations along 
this frontage for two story offices would generate 
somewhat more revenue than retail stores or housing. 
Almost all the rebuilding is assumed to be on scattered 
vacant or underused sites. As in the case of the Belle 
Haven area, the narrow depth of frontage precludes 
major commercial or office development and traffic 
congestion would be aggravated by a major concentration 
of trip generators. Therefore, the rebuilding scale is 
assumed to be small and revenues produced by rebuilding 
would not make a large contribution to Development Dis- 


trict financing. 


Community acceptance. Any development along Willow 
Road in this area is likely to be controversial in 
light of the City's long term concern over a_e possible 
Willow Road connection to the Stanford Shopping Center 
and Sand Hill Road. No large variation is apparent in 
the revenue generating potential. Housing uses along 
the frontage should be considered if they can blend 
with neighborhood needs. Additions to traffic are not 


very high for any of the uses. 
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TABLE XIX 


Estimated Impacts of Rebuilding 


Willow Road Frontage — Bayshore to Middlefield Road 


Land Use Estimated Tax Revenues Tratcie Housing + Orirce 
}. 24acs (10) 2. 8eac(hijetTrip Ends) Tot Lo/mod Employment 
Lo; nh. TO / tiie O7 AL iKeyAgat 


Office - 
2 story 3,000 5 5,000 500/200 - = 110-250 
(20,000) (36,000) 
Convenience 
Retail 19,000 2:2),.0 0.0 2000/4000 - - - 
(10,000) (17,000) 
Typical 
Retail 22,000 337,000 800/800 - ~ - 
(10,000) (17,000) 
Housing 
12 ac. Mod. 
income mix 1,000 3500.0 100/-800 15/35 g57L0 — 
(20,000) (36,000) 
1 


Estimate of low to high total of housing possible plus low and 
estimate within that total for low and moderate income housing. 


: Figures in parenthesis are revenues for Development District. 


Central Area Capproximately El Camino Real to Univer- 


SLGY; Valapariso Avenue to Middle Avenue) 30% rebuild- 


ing estimates G3) Oat acres) to 50% Giz acres). 
Rebuividing in key) parts of Central Avea == El Camine 
Real frontage and areas adjacent to downtown ==) eould 


add nearly $1,000% 000 per year in tax revenues if a 
policy to maximize retail development were followed. 
Tf offices were emphasized, approximately 1500 new jobs 
might be added with a revenue increase of $500,000. A 
policy emphasizing retail development along El Camino 
Real and housing adjacent to downtown could. add i50 
housing units and $850,000 to tax revenues. A high 
revenue generating strategy would stress hotels, new 
auto dealers and new retail stores along the El Camino 
Real frontage, and a combination of housing 9 and smal] 
De trayiel stores in the adjacent area. The retail compo- 
sition would be enriched by smaller scale shops to com- 
plement larger stores along the Santa Cruz Avenue 
spine. Nearby housing residents could provide an added 


built-in market for the retail stores. 


iB fo) 
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Land Use 
1. Northern part of east 
El Camino Real frontage 


Hotels (5 ac.) w/ Auto 
dealers (3.5 ac.) 


Typdical Retail 
Offices = 2 story 
2. West El Camino frontage 
Typical Retail w/offices 
above (on-site parking) 


Typical Retail w/offices 
above (off-site parking) 


3. Adjacent areas 
a. Housing(67%) + 
Typical retail (33%) 
12/ac-hi income mix 
12/ac-lo income mix 
8/ac-hi income mix 


8/ac-lo income mix 


be Housamnq= (67/3). + 


TABLE XX 


Estimated Impacts of Rebuilding 


Central Area 


Convenience Retail (33%) 


12/ac-Hi income mix 
8 ac-Lo income mix 


c. Housing (67%) + 


Officese——2 Story (sss) 


12/ac-Hi income mix 
8/ac-lo income mix 


d. All Housing 


12/ac-Hi income mix 
12/ac-lo income mix 
8/ac-Hi income mix 
8/ac-lo income mix 


TOTAL (range) High 
Low 


: Traffic 
Estimated Tax (Trip Ends) 
Revenues (lo) / (hi) 
BBs 503% 
5-6 ac(loy/sa5s act(ha) 
$280,000 $330,000 -1500/-1000 
40,000 65,000 = 
30,000 45,000 3400-5000 
33% 50% 
4 SAC (LO) 75. om ac has) 
40,000 50,000 1900/2200 
270,090 350,900 17000/15000 
De: 50% 
190nac Gio)/sS8race (has) 
139,000 270,000 4500/8500 
114,000 192,000 4500/8500 
120,000 232,000 4200/8800 
104,000 171,000 4200/8800 
124,000/191,000 11000/22000 
80,000/153,000 11000/21000 
68,000/99,000 1600/2900 
34,000/30,000 1300/2400 
67,000/126,000 600/900 
30,000/ 54,000 600/900 
38,000/ 69,000 200/100 
U5), 0007 923,000 200/100 
689,000/950,000 15000/22500 


47,000/ 60,000 2100/2300 


Housing Total 
lo/hi 


40/20 
49/20 
-10/-80 
-10/-80 


40/20 
-10/-80 


40/20 
=107-80 


115/170 
115/170 
40/20 
40/20 


115/170 
-10/-80 


Lo/Moad 
Income 
(lo) / (hi) 


-25/-70 

80/135 

-10/-35 
25/35 


-25/-70 
25/35 


25/-70 
25/35 


-~/-20 
150/285 
~30/-70 

75/135 


150/285 
-30/-70 


Office Employment 
(Loyy7 0h) 


1510/2300 


1210/1590 


3630/4770 


280/560 
280/560 


5420/7630 
-/- 


Commumity Acceptance. The Central Area is a major 
retail center and more. It is a focus and a source of 
identity for all of Menlo Park. Decisions regarding 
rebuilding will affect not only the chemistry and 
strength of the retail mix but the sense of direction 
and priorities for the City as a whole. Many issues 
which transcend solely fiscal considerations will need 


to be resolved. 


Who should the Central Area development serve? The 
merchants? The landowners? Nearby residents? The 
City as a whole? From a fiscal point of view, the Cen- 
tral Area is the most important tax generating 
"engine" in the City but all interests must be taken 


into account. 


What kinds of stores are needed to maintain a strong 
competitive position with competing shopping centers? 
Are those stores the same ones that will generate the 
most tax revenue? Will they best serve resident's 
needs? More housing close to downtown is generally 
viewed as a key for a stable downtown area but this 
might induce more convenience commercial stores than 
"big ticket" comparison stores which can compete with 
shopping centers. Small scale convenience stores which 
could tap retail sales from residents and office 
employees usually don't generate as high tax revenues 


as the comparison stores. 


iy 


The analysis projects a possible doubling of the 
400,000 square feet of downtown retail space. ihe) there 
a market for that many additional stores? Tistiso; of 


what type? 


Higher income residents might be more inclined to sup- 
port higher quality merchandize but these persons 
already have many housing choices in the current 
market. Housing for retired persons near downtown 
shops and activities appears to be a good choice since 
they would be closer” to” stores and activities are more 
likely to shop close at hand. However, their prefer- 
ences in merchandize may not coincide with that favored 
by merchants who want to compete with Stanford Shopping 
Center. Housing for low and moderate income persons is 
a very serious need if Menlo Park is to maintain a 
housing balance but again, would they be looking for 


the same goods as those offered by merchants? 


Any rebuilding would require relocation of some = exist- 
ing businesses along El Camino Real and of existing 
housing in the adjacent areas. This change would have 
to be carefully managed to ensure fairness and that the 
City's overall objectives are met. Rebuilding should 
be structured so that existing merchants and residents 
have the first opportunity to occupy new spaces if they 
chose. Realistically, some of the lower intensity com- 


mercial stores may be forced out of the area and _ the 
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City needs to be careful that rebuilding doesn't force 
out high retail tax producers if the fiscal objectives 
are to be met. In fact, the high density of existing 
retail stores along the western El Camino Real frontage 
may mean that little additional new tax revenues could 


result from rebuilding. 


Rebuilding adjacent to downtown can add somewhat to the 
total housing stock and help provide a nearby source of 
customers for stores. However, virtually all the adja- 
cent area is already built up with older single family 
dwellings heavily mixed with apartments. Loss of these 
units can substantially cut into the net increase in 
housing units which can be achieved. Replacement of 
lower income units with higher income units could actu- 
ally reduce the total number of lower income units 
available near downtown. These issues are particularly 
important if the rebuilding replaced existing apart- 
ments in the 8 to 12 unit per acre density range. The 
analysis suggest that rebuilding, even for mixed hous- 
ing and retail use, could be a strong tax generator but 
would not necessarily add large numbers to the total 


housing stock near downtown. 


Maximizing retail uses could add 20,000 additional 
trips to the present downtown congestion. (Possible 
actions to relieve some of the congestion are outlined 


in Chapter Nine.) If offices were emphasized approxi- 
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mately 7,000 more trips would be added. Additions to 
the housing supply would add up to 1,000 trips daily. 
Housing generated trips would be relatively minor in 
comparison to retail generated trips but could aggra- 


vate current problems on a number of side streets. 


Finally, there is the parking problem. Mixed use com- 
bining housing and offices or stores with their own 
on-site parking could help relieve some of the long 
term parking load. Shopper parking can be relieved by 
requiring strict adherence to adequate parking for new 
offices. A joint parking district might be set up for 
some of the new areas but a careful program would be 
required to make il fe work. Additional clearance of 
existing housing might be required to assemble enough 
land to take advantage of central parking to serve new 


projects. 


An explicit retail development strategy and implement- 
ing program will be vital to the successful growth of 
downtown retailing. Unlike its shopping center com- 
petition, Menlo Park does not have large sites downtown 
which could accommodate large retail comparison shop- 
ping such as department stores, clothing or furniture 
stores. TherCity' s current retail strength is) due “to 
wide but complementary mixture of smaller scale stores 
and speciality shops providing a high level of person- 


alized service. This strategy provides an explicit 
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alternative to the large scale shopping centers. How- 
ever, it is harder to sustain without the draw of a 
Macy's or Bullocks. A careful mix of speciality stores 
must be maintained which can serve both Menlo Park 
shopper's needs and also provide a unique image and 
atmosphere of shopping choices that will attract 
shoppers from a larger area. In this sense downtown 
Menlo Park may be in direct competition for this alter- 


native market with downtown Palo Alto. 


The Menlo Park Central Area has the potential to pro- 
vide nearly a million dollars of added tax revenue. 
The City should recognize its stake in the vitality of 
the special mix of stores and work closely with down- 
town merchant groups to build a strong marketing pro- 
gram for the Central Area. The program should enhance 
the special small town scale buildings, improved city 
services, and possibly tying city celebrations with 


downtown promotional events. 


A. General Land Use Development 


ee The City should aggressively seek additional hotel 
development at sites which are compatible with sur- 


rounding land uses and traffic. 


23 The City should aggressively seek high tax revenue pro- 


ducing retail uses in the downtown area, coordinated 


sh) 


B. 


with traffic mitigation programs. Auto dealers, liquor 
stores, appliance stores and drug stores are among the 
highest tax revenues generating retail uses. Gift 
shops, personal services and grocery stores are among 


the lowest tax producing retail uses. 


Retail development in other parts of the City should be 
viewed as essentially services to residents rather than 


major tax producers. 


Offices at the intensity of one to three stories should 
not be viewed as strong tax revenue sources ~~ except 
in Development Areas. Offices built in the Central 
Area should incorporate’ retail uses into the design 
wherever feasible. Offices are, however important 


sources of vertical mobility jobs for residents. 


Development of scattered vacant parcels in industrial 
areas are not likely to become an important source of 
new revenue for the City. Neither will conversion from 
warehouse to light manufacturing, research and develop- 
ment or offices likely make an important tax revenue 


impact outside Development Areas. 


Sand Hill Road - 280. The City should aggressively 
work with Stanford University to secure development of 
the site for a conference center - possibly combined 


with housing. 
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